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The Science of Public Administration: 


Three Problems 


By ROBERT A. DAHL 


Department of Political Science 


Yale University 





HE effort to create a science of public 

administration has often led to the for- 

mulation of universal laws or, more com- 
monly, to the assertion that such universal 
laws could be formulated for public adminis- 
tration.! In an attempt to make the science of 
public administration analogous to the natu- 
ral sciences, tue laws or putative laws are 
stripped of normative values, of the distor- 
tions caused by the incorrigible individual 
psyche, and of the presumably irrelevant ef- 
fects of the cultural environment. It is often 
implied that “principles of public administra- 
tion” have a universal validity independent 
not only of moral and political ends, but of 
the frequently nonconformist personality of 
the individual, and the social and cultural set- 
ting as well. 

Perhaps the best known expression of this 
kind is that of W. F. Willoughby. Although he 
refused to commit himself as to the propriety 
of designating administration as a science, Wil- 
loughby nevertheless asserted that “in admin- 
istration, there are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of general application analogous to those 
characterizing any science. . . .”2 A more re- 
cent statement, and evidently an equally influ- 


*See, for example, F. Merson, “Public Administra- 
tion: A Science,” 1 Public Administration 220 (1923); 
B. W. Walker Watson, “The Elements of Public Ad- 
ministration, A. Dogmatic Introduction,” 10 Public Ad- 
ministration 397 (1932); L. Gulick, “Science, Values and 
Public Administration,” Papers on the Science of Ad- 
ministration, ed. by Gulick & Urwick, (Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, 1937); Cyril Renwick, “Public Ad- 
ministration: Towards a Science,” The Australian 
Quarterly (March 1944), p. 73. 

*Principles of Public Administration (The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1927), Preface, p. ix. 


ential one, is L. Urwick’s contention that 
“there are certain principles which govern the 
association of human beings for any purpose, 
just as there are certain engineering principles 
which govern the building of a bridge.’ 

Others argue merely that it is possible to dis- 
cover general principles of wide, although not 
necessarily of universal validity.4 Surely this 
more modest assessment of the role of public 
administration as a study is not, as an abstract 
statement, open to controversy. Yet even the 
discovery of these more limited principles is 
handicapped by the three basic problems of 
values, the individual personality, and the so- 
cial framework. 


Public Administration and Normative Values 

HE first difficulty of constructing a science 
Ter public administration stems from the 
frequent impossibility of excluding normative 
considerations from the problems of public 
administration. Science as such is not con- 
cerned with the discovery or elucidation of 
normative values; indeed, the doctrine is gen- 
erally, if not quite universally, accepted that 
science cannot demonstrate moral values, that 
science cannot construct a bridge across the 
great gap from “is” to “ought.” So long as the 
naturalistic fallacy is a stumbling block to 
philosophers, it must likewise impede the 
progress of social scientists. 

Much could be gained if the clandestine 


* See fn. 12, infra, for the full quotation and citation. 

* This I take to be Professor Leonard D. White’s posi- 
tion. See his “The Meaning of Principles in Public Ad- 
ministration,” in The Frontiers of Public Administra- 
tion (University of Chicago Press, 1936), pp. 13-25. 
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smuggling of moral values into the social sci- 
ences could be converted into open and 
honest commerce. Writers on public adminis- 
tration often assume that they are snugly insu- 
lated from the storms of clashing values; usu- 
ally, however, they are most concerned with 
ends at the very moment that they profess to 
be least concerned with them. The doctrine of 
efficiency is a case in point; it runs like a half- 
visible thread through the fabric of public ad- 
ministration literature as a dominant goal of 
administration. Harvey Walker has stated that 
“the objective of administration is to secure 
the maximum beneficial result contemplated 
by the law with the minimum expenditure of 
the social resources.” The term “social re- 
sources” is sufficiently ambiguous to allow for 
almost any interpretation, but it suggests that 
the general concept involved is one of maxi- 
mizing “output” and minimizing “cost.” Like- 
wise, many of the promised benefits of admin- 
istrative reorganization in state governments 
are presumed to follow from proposed im- 
provements in “efficiency in operation.” And 
yet, as Charles Hyneman has so trenchantly 
observed, there are in a democratic society 
other criteria than simple efficiency in opera- 
tion.® 

Luther Gulick concedes that the goal of effi- 
ciency is limited by other values. 


In the science of administration, whether public or 
private, the basic “good” is efficiency. The fundamental 
objective of the science of administration is the ac- 
complishment of the work in hand with the least ex- 
penditure of man-power and materials. Efficiency is 
thus axiom number one in the value scale of admin- 
istration. This brings administration into apparent con- 
flict with certain elements of the value scale of politics, 
whether we use that term in its scientific or in its pop- 
ular sense. But both public administration and politics 
are branches of political science, so that we are in the 
end compelled to mitigate the pure concept of efficiency 
in the light of the value scale of politics and the social 
order." 


He concludes, nevertheless, “that these inter- 
ferences with efficiency [do not] in any way 
eliminate efficiency as the fundamental value 
upon which the science of administration may 


‘ Public Administratfon (Farrar & Rinehart, 1937), 
p. 8. 
*“Administrative Reorganization,” 1 The Journal of 
Politics 62-65 (1939). 

* Op. cit., pp. 192-98. 





be erected. They serve to condition and to 
complicate, but not to change the single ulti. 
mate test of value in administration.’”’® 

It is far from clear what Gulick means to 
imply in saying that “interferences with eff. 
ciency” caused by ultimate political values 
may “condition” and “complicate” but do not 
“change” the “single ultimate test” of eff 
ciency as the goal of administration. Is eff. 
ciency the supreme goal not only of private 
administration, but also of public administra. 
tion, as Gulick contends? If so, how can one 
say, as Gulick does, that “there are... 
highly inefficient arrangements like citizen 
boards and small local governments which may 
be necessary in a democracy as educational de. 
vices”? Why speak of efficiency as the “single 
ultimate test of value in administration” if it 
is not ultimate at all—if, that is to say, in a 
conflict between efficiency and “the demo- 
cratic dogma” (to use Gulick’s expression) the 
latter must prevail? Must this dogma prevail 
only because it has greater political and social 
force behind it than the dogma of efficiency; 
or ought it to prevail because it has, in some 
sense, greater value? How can administrators 
and students of public administration dis- 
criminate between those parts of the demo 
cratic dogma that are so strategic they ought 
to prevail in any conflict with efficiency and 
those that are essentially subordinate, irrele- 
vant, or even false intrusions into the demo- 
cratic hypothesis? What is efficiency? Belsen 
and Dachau were “efficient” by one scale of 
values. And in any case, why is efficiency the 
ultimate test? According to what and whose 
scale of values is efficiency placed on the high- 
est pedestal? Is not the worship of efficiency it- 
self a particular expression of a special value 
judgment? Does it not stem from a mode of 
thinking and a special moral hypothesis rest- 
ing on a sharp distinction between means and 
ends? 

The basic problems of public administra- 
tion as a discipline and as a potential science 
are much wider than the problems of mere 
administration. The necessarily wider preoc- 
cupation of a study of public administration, 
as contrasted with private administration, in- 
evitably enmeshes the problems of public 


* Op. cit., p. 193. 
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administration in the toils of ethical considera- 
tions. Thus the tangled question of the right 
of public employees to strike can scarcely be 
answered without a tacit normative assump- 
tion of some kind. A pragmatic answer is satis- 
factory only so long as no one raises the ques- 
tion of the “rights” involved. And to resolve 
the question of rights merely by reciting legal 
norms is to beg the whole issue; it is to confess 
that an answer to this vital problem of public 
personnel must be sought elsewhere than with 
students of public administration. Moreover, 
if one were content to rest one’s case on legal 
rights, it would be impossible to reconcile in a 
single “science of public administration” the 
diverse legal and institutional aspects of the 
right to strike in France, Great Britain, and 
the United States. 

The great question of responsibility, cer- 
tainly a central one to the study of public ad- 
ministration once it is raised above the level of 
academic disquisitions on office management, 
hinges ultimately on some definition of ends, 
purposes, and values in society. The sharp 
conflict of views on responsibility expressed 
several years ago by Carl Friedrich and Her- 
man Finer resulted from basically different 
interpretations of the nature and purposes of 
democratic government. Friedrich tacitly as- 
sumed certain values in his discussion of the 
importance of the bureaucrat’s “inner check” 
as an instrument of control. Finer brought 
Friedrich’s unexpressed values into sharp focus 
and in a warm criticism challenged their com- 
patibility with the democratic faith.® 

It is difficult, moreover, to escape the con- 
clusion that much of the debate over delegated 
legislation and administrative adjudication, 
both in this country and in England, actually 
arises from a concealed conflict in objectives. 
Those to whom economic regulation and con- 
trol are anathema have with considerable con- 


°C. J. Friedrich, “Public Policy and the Nature of . 


Administrative Responsibility,” in Public Policy (Har- 
vard University Press, 1940); Herman Finer, “Adminis- 
trative Responsibility in Democratic Government,” 1 
Public Administration Review 335 (1940-41). See also 
Friedrich’s earlier formulation, which touched off the 
dispute, “Responsible Government Service under the 
American Constitution,” in Problems of the American 
Public Service (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935); and 
Finer’s answer to Friedrich in 51 Political Science Quar- 
lerly 582 (1936). 
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sistency opposed the growth of delegated legis- 
lation and the expansion of the powers of 
administrative tribunals—no doubt from a con- 
viction that previously existing economic 
rights and privileges are safer in the courts 
than in administrative tribunals; whereas 
those who support this expansion of adminis- 
trative power and techniques generally also 
favor a larger measure of economic regulation 
and control. Much of the debate that has been 
phrased in terms of means ought more prop- 
erly to be evaluated as a conflict over general 
social goals. 

One might justifiably contend that it is the 
function of a science of public administration, 
not to determine ends, but to devise the best 
means to the ends established by those agen- 
cies entrusted with the setting of social policy. 
The science of public administration, it might 
be argued, would be totally nonnormative, 
and its doctrines would apply with equal va- 
lidity to any regime, democratic or totalitar- 
ian, once the ends were made clear. “Tell me 
what you wish to achieve,” the public admin- 
istration scientist might say, “and I will tell 
you what administrative means are best de- 
signed for your purposes.” Yet even this view 
has difficulties, for in most societies, and par- 
ticularly in democratic ones, ends are often in 
dispute; rarely are they clearly and unequivo- 
cally determined. Nor can ends and means ever 
be sharply distinguished, since ends determine 
means and often means ultimately determine 
ends.!° 

The student of public administration can- 
not avoid a concern with ends. What he ought 
to avoid is the failure to make explicit the 
ends or values that form the groundwork of his 
doctrine. If purposes and normative consid- 
erations were consistently made plain, a net 
gain to the science of public administration 
would result. But to refuse to recognize that 
the study of public administration must be 
founded on some clarification of ends is to 
perpetuate the gobbledygook of science in the 
area of moral purposes. 

A science of public administration might 
proceed, then, along these lines: 


1. Establishing a basic hypothesis. A nonnormative 
*See Aldous Huxley's discussion in Ends and Means 


(Harper & Bros., 1937), and Arthur Koestler, The Yogi 
and the Commissar (Macmillan Co., 1945). 
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science of public administration might rest on a basic 
hypothesis that removed ethical problems from the area 
covered by the science. The science of public adminis- 
tration would begin where the basic hypothesis leaves 
off. One could quarrel with the moral or metaphysical 
assumptions in the basic hypothesis; but all normative 
argument would have to be carried on at that level, and 
not at the level of the science. The science, as such, 
would have no ethical content. 

Can such a basic hypothesis be created? To this 
writer the problem appears loaded with enormous and 
perhaps insuperable difficulties; yet it is unlikely that a 
science of public administration will ever be possible 
until this initial step is taken. 

2. Stating ends honestly. Some problems of the public 
services, like that of responsibility, evidently cannot be 
divorced from certain ends implied in the society 
served by the public services. If this is true, there can 
never be a universal science of public administration 
so long as societies and states vary in their objectives. 
In all cases where problems of public administration 
are inherently related to specific social ends and pur- 
poses, the most that can be done is to force all norma- 
tive assumptions into the open, and not let them lie half 
concealed in the jungle of fact and inference to 
slaughter the unwary. 


Public Administration and Human Behavior 


A SECOND major problem stems from the in- 
escapable fact that a science of public ad- 
ministration must be a study of certain aspects 
of human behavior. To be sure, there are parts 
of public administration in whieh man’s be- 
havior can safely be ignored; perhaps it is pos- 
sible to discuss the question of governmental 
accounting and auditing without much con- 
sideration of the behavior patterns of-govern- 
mental accountants and auditors. But most 
problems of public administration revolve 
around human beings; and the study of public 
administration is therefore essentially a study 
of human beings as they have behaved, and as 
they may be expected or predicted to behave, 
under certain special circumstances. What 
marks off the field of public administration 
from psychology or sociology or political in- 
stitutions is its concern with human behavior 
in the area of services performed by govern- 
mental agencies."} 


™ See Ernest Barker’s excellent and useful distinctions 
between state, government, and administration, in The 
Development of Public Services in Western Europe, 
1660-1930 (Oxford Univgfsity Press, 1944), p. 3. Admin- 
istration “is the sum of persons and bodies who are en- 
gaged, under the direction of government, in discharg- 
ing the ordinary public services which must be rendered 
daily if the system of law and duties and rights is to be 


This concern with human behavior greatly 
limits the immediate potentialities of a science 
of public administration. First, it diminishes 
the possibility of using experimental proce. 
dures; and experiment, though perhaps not 
indispensable to the scientific method, is of 
enormous aid. Second, concern with human 
behavior seriously limits the uniformity of 
data, since the datum is the discrete and 
highly variable man or woman. Third, be. 
cause the data concerning human behavior 
constitute an incredibly vast and complex 
mass, the part played by the preferences of the 
observer is exaggerated, and possibilities of in- 
dependent verification are diminished. Fourth, 
concern with human action weakens the relia- 
bility of all “laws of public administration,” 
since too little is known of the mainsprings of 
human action to insure certitude, or even high 
probability, in predictions about man’s con- 
duct. 

Ail these weaknesses have been pointed out 
so often in discussing the problems of the so- 
cial sciences that it should be unnecessary to 
repeat them here. And yet many of the sup- 
posed laws of public administration and much 
of the claim to a science of public administra. 
tion derive from assumptions about the na- 
ture of man that are scarcely tenable at this 
late date. 

The field of organizational theory serves as 
an extreme example, for it is there particu- 
larly that the nature of man is often lost sight 
of in the interminable discussions over ideal- 
ized and abstract organizational forms. In this 
development, writers on public administra- 
tion have been heavily influenced by the ra- 
tional character that capitalism has imposed 
on the organization of production, and have 
ignored the irrational qualities of man him- 
self. 

Capitalism, especially in its industrial form, 
was essentially an attempt to organize produc- 
tion along rational lines. In the organization 
of the productive process, the capitalistic en- 
trepreneur sought to destroy the old restrictive 





duly ‘served.’ Every right and duty implies a corre- 
sponding ‘service’; and the more the State multiplies 
rights and duties, the more it multiplies the necessary 
services of its ministering officials.” See also Leon 
Duguit, Law in the Modern State (B. W. Huebsch, 
1919), Ch. IT. 
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practices and standards of feudalism and mer- 
cantilism; to rid the productive process of the 
inherited cluster of methods and technics that 
characterized the guilds and medieval crafts- 
men; in short, to organize production accord- 
ing to rational rather than traditional con- 
cepts. Combined with a new acquisitive ideal, 
this rational approach to production trans- 
formed not only the whole economic process 
but society itself. The rapid growth of mech- 
anization, routine, and specialization of labor 
further increased the technically rational 
quality of capitalist production. It was per- 
haps inevitable that concepts should arise 
which subordinated individual vagaries and 
differences to the ordered requirements of the 
productive process: for it was this very subor- 
dination that the replacement of feudal and 
mercantilist institutions by capitalism had ac- 
complished. The organization (though not the 
control) of production became the concern of 
the engineer; and because the restrictive prac- 
tices authorized by tradition, the protective 
standards of the guilds, the benevolent regula- 
tions of a mercantilist monarchy, and even the 
non-acquisitive ideals of the individual had 
all been swept away, it was actually feasible to 
organize production without much regard for 
the varying individual personalities of those 
in the productive process. The productive 
process, which to the medieval craftsman was 
both a means and an end in itself, became 
wholly a means. 

Ultimately, of course, men like Taylor pro- 
vided an imposing theoretical basis for regard- 
ing function, based on a logical distribution 
and specialization of labor, as the true basis of 
organization. Men like Urwick modified and 
carried forward Taylor’s work, and in the 
process have tremendously influenced writers 
on public administration. Urwick, so it must 
have appeared, provided a basis for a genuine 
science of administration. “There are prin- 
ciples,” he wrote, “which should govern ar- 
rangements for human association of any kind. 
These principles can be studied as a technical 
question, trrespective of the purpose of the en- 
terprise, the personnel composing it, or any 
constitutional, political, or social theory un- 
derlying its creation.”!2 And again, “Whatever 


*L. Urwick, “Organization as a Technical Problem,” 
Papers on the Science of Administration, p. 49. (Italics 
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the motive underlying persistence in bad 
structure it is always more hurtful to the 
greatest number than good structure.”!8 

Sweeping generalizations such as these gave 
promise of a set of “universal principles”: i.e., 
a science. American students of public admin- 
istration could not fail to be impressed. 

Aside from the fact that Urwick ignored the 
whole question of ends, it is clear that he also 
presupposed (though he nowhere stated what 
sort of human personality he did presuppose) 
an essentially rational, amenable individual; 
he presupposed, that is to say, individuals who 
would accept logical organization and would 
not (for irrelevant and irrational reasons) re- 
bel against it or silently supersede it with an 
informal organization better suited to their 
personality needs. Urwick must have supposed 
this. For if there is a large measure of irration- 
ality in human behavior, then an organiza- 
tional structure formed on “logical” lines may 
in practice frustrate, anger, and embitter its 
personnel. By contrast, an organization not 
based on the logic of organizational principles 
may better utilize the peculiar and varying 
personalities of its members. Is there any evi- 
dence to suggest that in such a case the “logi- 
cal” organization will achieve its purposes in 
some sense “better” or more efficiently than 
the organization that adapts personality needs 
to the purposes of the organization?"* On what 





added.) See also his “Executive Decentralisation with 
Functional Co-ordination,” 13 Public Administration 
344 (1935), in which he sets forth “some axioms of 
organisation,” among others that “there are certain 
principles which govern the association of human be- 
ings for any purpose, just as there are certain engineer- 
ing principles which govern the building of a bridge. 
Such principles should take priority of all traditional, 
personal or political considerations. If they are not ob- 
served, co-operation between those concerned will be 
less effective than it should be in realising the purpose 
for which they have decided to co-operate. There will 
be waste of effort.” (Italics added.) See also his criticisms 
of the “practical man fallacy,” p. 346. 

* Ibid., p. 85. 

“See John M. Gaus’s excellent definitions: “Organ- 
ization is the arrangement of personnel for facilitating 
the accomplishment of some agreed purpose through 
the allocation of functions and responsibilities. It is the 
relating of efforts and capacities of individuals and 
groups engaged upon a common task in such a way as 
to secure the desired objective with the least friction 
and the most satisfaction to those for whom the task is 
done and those engaged in the enterprise. . . . Since 
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kind of evidence are we compelled to assume 
that the rationality of organizational structure 
will prevail over the irrationality of man? 

Patently the contention that one system of 
organization is more rational than another, 
and therefore better, is valid only (a) if indi- 
viduals are dominated by reason or (b) if they 
are so thoroughly dominated by the technical 
process (as on the assembly line, perhaps) that 
their individual preferences may safely be ig- 
nored. However much the latter assumption 
might apply to industry (a matter of consid- 
erable doubt), clearly it has little application 
to public administration, where technical 
processes are, on the whole, of quite subordi- 
nate importance. As for the first assumption, it 
has been discredited by all the findings of 
modern psychology. The science of organiza- 
tion had learned too much from industry and 
not enough from Freud. 

The more that writers on public adminis- 
tration have moved from the classroom to the 
administrator's office, the more Urwick’s uni- 
versal principles have receded. As early as 
1930, in a pioneering work, Harold Lasswell 
described the irrational and unconscious ele- 
ments in the successful and unsuccessful ad- 


ministrator.5 Meanwhile, experiments in the . 


Hawthorne plant of Western Electric Com- 
pany were indicating beyond doubt that indi- 
vidual personalities and social relationships 
had great effects even on routinized work in 
industry. Increased output was the result of 
“the organization of human relations, rather 
than the organization of technics.”*¢ Urwick 
had said (with little or no supporting evi- 





organization consists of people brought into a certain 
relationship because of a humanly evolved purpose, it 
is clear that it should be flexible rather than rigid. 
There will be constant readjustments necessary because 
of personalities and other natural forces and because 
of the unpredicted and unpredictable situations con- 
fronted in its operations.” “A Theory of Organization 
in Public Administration,” in The Frontiers of Public 
Administration, pp. 66-67. 

* Psychopathology and Politics (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1930), Ch. 8 “Political Administrators.” 

*L. J. Henderson, T. N. Whitehead, and Elton Mayo, 
“The Effects of Social Enyjronment,” in Papers on the 
Science of Administratiof, op. cit., p. 149. It is worth 
noting that this essay properly interpreted contradicts 
the implicit assumptions of virtually every other essay 
in that volume; and it is, incidentally, the only wholly 
empirical study in the entire volume. 
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dence): “The idea that organizations should 
be built up round and adjusted to individual 
idiosyncracies, rather than that individuals 
should be adapted to the requirements of 
sound principles of organization, is . . . fool. 
ish... .” The Hawthorne experiment dem. 
onstrated, on the contrary, that “... no 
study of human situations which fails to take 
account of the non-logical social routines can 
hope for practical success.”"!7 

In 1939, Leonard White seriously qualified 
the principle of subordinating individuals to 
structure by adding the saving phrase of the 
neo-classical economists: “in the long run.” 
“To what extent,” he said, “it is desirable to 
rearrange structure in preference to replacing 
personnel is a practical matter to be deter- 
mined in the light of special cases. In the long 
run, the demands of sound organization re. 
quire the fitting of personnel to it, rather than 
sacrificing normal organizational relationships 
to the needs or whims of individuals.”!® In 
the same year, Macmahon and Millett went far 
beyond the customary deductive principles of 
public administration theory by making an 
actual biographical study of a number of fed- 
eral administrators.'® In the most recent text 
on’ public administration, the importance of 
personality is frankly admitted. “. . . admin- 
istrative research,” say the authors, “does not 


* Urwick, op. cit., p. 85, and Henderson, et al., p. 155 
Urwick has set up a false dilemma that makes his 
choice more persuasive. Actually, the choice is not be- 
tween (a) wholly subordinating organizational struc- 
ture to individual personalities, which obviously might 
lead to chaos or (b) forcing all personalities into an ab- 
stractly correct organizational structure which might 
(and often does) lead to waste and friction. There is a 
third choice, (c) employing organizational structure 
and personalities to the achievement of a purpose. By 
excluding purpose, Urwick has, in effect, set up organ- 
ization as an end in itself. An army may be organized 
more efficiently (according to abstract organizational 
principles) than the political structure of a democratic 
state, but no one except an authoritarian is likely to 
contend that it is a superior organization—except for 
the purposes it is designed to achieve. Yet once one ad- 
mits the element of purpose, easy generalizations about 
organizational principles become difficult if not impos- 
sible; and the admission presupposes, particularly in 
the case of public organizations, a clear statement of 
ends and purposes. 

“Leonard White, Introduction to the Study of Public 
Administration (Macmillan Co., 1939), p. 38. 

* A. W. Macmahon and J. D. Millett, Federal Admin- 
istrators (Columbia University Press, 1939). 
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seek its goal in the formulation of mechanical 
rules or equations, into which human behav- 
jor must be molded. Rather, it looks toward 
the systematic ordering of functions and hu- 
man relationships so that organizational deci- 
sions can and will be based upon the certainty 
that each step taken will actually serve the pur- 
pose of the organization as a whole.”?° And one 
whole chapter of this text is devoted to infor- 
mal organizations—the shadow relationships 
that frequently dominate the formal structure 
of the organization. 

Thus by a lengthy and circumspect route, 
man has been led through the back door and 
readmitted to respectability. It is convenient 
to exile man from the science of public ad- 
ministration; it is simpler to forget man and 
write with “scientific” precision than to re- 
member him and be cursed with his madden- 
ing unpredictability. Yet his exclusion is 
certain to make the study of public administra- 
tion sterile, unrewarding, and essentially un- 
real. 

If there is ever to be a science of public ad- 
ministration it must derive from an under- 
standing of man’s behavior in the area marked 
off by the boundaries of public administra- 
tion. This area, to be sure, can never be 
clearly separated from man’s behavior in other 
fields; all the social sciences are interdepend- 
ent and all are limited by the basic lack of un- 
derstanding of man’s motivations and _ re- 
sponses. Yet the ground of peculiar concern 
for a prospective science of public administra- 
tion is that broad region of services adminis- 
tered by the government; until the manifold 
motivations and actions in this broad region 
have been explored and rendered predictable, 
there can be no science of public administra- 
tion. 

It is easier to define this area in space than 
in depth. One can arbitrarily restrict the pros- 
pective science of public administration to a 
certain region of human activity; but one can- 
not say with certainty how deeply one must 
mine this region in order to uncover its se- 
crets. Does concern with human behavior 
mean that the researcher in public administra- 
tion must be a psychiatrist and a sociologist? 


” Fritz Morstein Marx, ed., Elements of Public Ad- 
ministration (Prentice-Hall, 1946), p. 49. (Italics 
added.) 


Or does it mean rather that in plumbing hu- 
man behavior the researcher must be capable 
of using the investigations of the psychiatrist 
and sociologist? The need for specialization— 
a need, incidentally, which science itself seems 
to impose on human inquiry—suggests that 
the latter alternative must be the pragmatic 
answer. 

Development of a science of public adminis- 
tration implies the development of a science 
of man in the area of services administered by 
the public. No such development can be 
brought about merely by the constantly reiter- 
ated assertion that public administration is 
already a science. We cannot achieve a science 
by creating in a mechanized “administrative 
man” a modern descendant of the eighteenth 
century’s rational man, whose only existence 
is in books on public administration and 
whose only activity is strict obedience to “uni- 
versal laws of the science of administration.” 


Public Administration and the Social Setting 


I we know precious little about “‘administra- 
tive man” as an individual, perhaps we 
know even less about him as a social animal. 
Yet we cannot afford to ignore the relation- 
ship between public adminstration and its so- 
cial setting. 

No anthropologist would suggest that a so- 
cial principle drawn from one distinct culture 
is likely to be transmitted unchanged to an- 
other culture; Ruth Benedict's descriptions of 
the Pueblo Indians of Zufi, the Melanesians 
of Dobu, and the Kwakiutl Indians of Van- 
couver Island leave little doubt that cultures 
can be integrated on such distinctly different 
lines as to be almost noncomparable.”* If the 
nation-states of western civilization by no 
means possess such wholly contrasting cultures 
as the natives of Zufi, Dobu, and Vancouver 
Island, nevertheless few political scientists 
would contend that a principle of political or- 
ganization drawn from one nation could be 
adopted with equal success by another; one 
would scarcely argue that federalism has 
everywhere the same utility or that the uni- 
tary state would be equally viable in Britain 
and the United States or that the American 


™ Patterns of Culture (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934). 
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presidential system would operate unchanged 
in France or Germany. 

There should be no reason for supposing, 
then, that a principle of public administration 
has equal validity in every nation-state, or 
that successful public administration practices 
in one country will necessarily prove success- 
ful in a different social, economic, and politi- 
cal environment. A particular nation-state em- 
bodies the results of many historical episodes, 
traumas, failures, and successes which have in 
turn created peculiar habits, mores, institu- 
tionalized patterns of behaviour, Weltan- 
schauungen, and even “national psycholo- 
gies.”*2 One cannot assume that public admin- 
istration can escape the effects of this condi- 
tioning; or that it is somehow independent of 
and isolated from the culture or social setting 
in which it develops. At the same time, as 
value can be gained by a comparative study of 
government based upon a due respect for dif- 
ferences in the political, social, and economic 
environment of nation-states, so too the com- 
parative study of public administration ought 
to be rewarding. Yet the comparative aspects 
of public administration have largely been ig- 
nored; and as long as the study of public ad- 
ministration is not comparative, claims for “a 
science of public administration” sound 
rather hollow. Conceivably there might »be a 
science of American public administration 
and a science of British public administration 
and a science of French public administration; 
but can there be “a science of public adminis- 
tration” in the sense of a body of generalized 
principles independent of their peculiar na- 
tional setting? 

Today we stand in almost total ignorance of 
the relationship between “principles of public 
administration” and their general setting. Can 
it be safely affirmed, on the basis of existing 
knowledge of comparative public administra- 
tion, that there are any principles independ- 
ent of their special environment? 

The discussion over an administrative class 
in the civil service furnishes a useful example 
of the difficulties of any approach that does 


™ See the fragmentary<eut revealing discussion on na- 
tional differences in Human Nature and Enduring 
Peace (Third Yearbook of the Society for the Psycholog- 
ical Study of Social Issues) Gardner Murphy, ed. 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1945). 


not rest on a thorough examination of de. 
velopmental and environmental differences. 
The manifest benefits and merits of the Brit- 
ish administrative class have sometimes led 
American students of public administration to 
suggest the development of an administrative 
class in the American civil service; but propo- 
sals of this kind have rarely depended on a 
thorough comparison of the historical factors 
that made the administrative class a successful 
achievement in Britain, and may or may not 
be duplicated here. Thus Wilmerding has vir- 
tually proposed the transfer to the United 
States of all the detailed elements in the Brit- 
ish civil service; although he does not explic- 
itly base his proposals on British experience 
except in a few instances, they follow British 
practices with almost complete fidelity. 
White has likewise argued for the creation of 
an “administrative corps” along the lines of 
the British administrative class. He has sug- 
gested that reform of the civil service in Brit- 
ain and creation of an administrative class 
were accomplished in little more than two 
generations; profiting by British experience, 
he argues, we ought to be able to accomplish 
such a reform in even shorter time.** Since the 
question of an administrative class is perhaps 
the outstanding case where American writers 
on public administration have employed the 
comparative method to the extent of borrow- 
ing from foreign experience, it is worthy of a 
brief analysis to uncover some of the problems 
of a comparative “science of public adminis- 
tration.” For it throws into stark perspective 
the fundamental difficulties of drawing uni- 
versal conclusions from the institutions of any 


* Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., Government by Merit (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1935). 

*“The British civil service, which the whole world 
now admires, went through nearly twenty years of 
transition before its foundations even were properly 
laid. It went through another twenty years of gradual 
adjustment before the modern service as we know it to- 
day was fully in operation. . . . In the light of British 
experience, and by taking advantage of modern knowl- 
edge about large-scale organization, we can easily save 
the twenty years in which the British were experiment- 
ing to find the proper basis for their splendid service. 
We shall, however, need ten years of steady growth, 
consciously guided and planned, to put a new admin- 
istrative corps into operation, and probably another 
ten years before it is completely installed.” Government 
Career Service (University of Chicago Press, 1935), p. 8. 
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one country, and at the same time sharply out- 
lines the correlative problem of comparing the 
institutions of several nations in order to de- 
rive general principles out of the greater range 
of experiences. 

The central difficulty of universal generaliza- 
tions may be indicated in this way: An admin- 
istrative class based on merit rests upon four 
conditions. All of these prerequisites were 
present coincidentally in Britain in the mid- 
nineteenth century; and none of them is pres- 
ent in quite the same way here. 

First of all, an administrative class of the 
British type rests upon a general political ac- 
ceptance of the hierarchical idea. This accept- 
ance in Britain was not the product of forty 
years; it was the outcome of four centuries. It 
is not too much to say that it was the four cen- 
turies during which the public service was the 
particular prerogative of the upper classes that 
made a hierarchical civil service structure fea- 
sible in Britain. The Tudor monarchy had 
rested upon a combination of crown power 
administered under the King by representa- 
tives of the upper middle and professional 
classes in the towns and newly created mem- 
bers of the gentry in the country; Tudor au- 
thority was in effect derived from an alliance 
of King and upper middle classes against the 
aristocracy. From the Revolution of 1688 un- 
til 1832, public service was the special domain 
of an increasingly functionless aristocracy 
whose monopoly of public office was tacitly 
supported by the upper middle classes of the 
cities. Whatever the Reform Bill of 1832 ac- 
complished in terms of placing the urban oli- 
garchy overtly in office, no one in Britain had 
many illusions that a change in the hierarchi- 
cal structure of politics and public service was 
entailed. The upper middle classes were no 
more keen than were the landed gentry of the 
eighteenth century to throw open the doors of 
public service and politics to “the rabble.” 
Out of this long historic background the idea 
of an admin’strative class emerged. The un- 
spoken political premises of the dominant 
groups in the nation reflected an acceptance of 
hierarchy in the social, economic, and politi- 
cal structure of Britain; the contention, com- 
mon in the American scene, that an adminis- 
trative class is “undemocratic” played no real 
part in mid-nineteenth century Britain. One 


may well question whether it would be so easy 
to create an administrative class in any society, 
like the American, where egalitarianism is so 
firmly rooted as a political dogma; however 
desirable such a class may be, and however 
little it may actually violate the democratic 
ideal, one is entitled to doubt that the overt 
creation of an administrative elite is a practi- 
cal possibility in American politics.® In any 
case, the idea must be fitted into the peculiar 
mores and the special ethos of the United 
States, and cannot be lightly transferred from 
Britain to this country.?* 

Second, the administrative class idea rests 
upon a scholastic system that creates the edu- 
cated nonspecialist, and a recruiting system 
that selects him. Too often, the proposal has 
been made to recruit persons of general rather 
than specialized training for an “administra- 
tive corps” without solving the prior problem 
of producing such “generalists” in the univer- 
sities. The British public school system and 
the universities have long been dominated by 
the ideal of the educated gentleman; and for 
centuries they have succeeded admirably in 
producing the “generalist” mind, even when 
that mind is nourished on apparently special- 
ized subjects. It is a peculiarly British paradox 
that persons of high general ability are re- 
cruited into the civil service by means of ex- 
aminations that heavily weight such speciali- 
ties as classical languages and mathematics. In 


* Significantly, the most recent study of reform of the 
American civil service states, “We do not recommend 
the formation of a specially organized administrative 
corps for which a special type of selection and training 
is proposed.” Report of President’s Committee on Civil 
Service Improvement (Government Printing Office, 
1941), p. 57- Instead, the Committee recommends that 
“all positions whose duties are administrative in nature, 
in grades CAF-11, P-4, and higher . . . be identified as 
an occupational group within the existing classification 
structure.” This is a noteworthy step in an attempt to 
achieve the advantages of an administrative class within 
the framework of American mores and institutions. It 
is therefore a great advance over the earlier proposal in 
the Report of the Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel, Better Government Personnel (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1935), which recommended the 
outright creation of a distinct administrative class (p. 
30). 

* This was the essential point, stated in more specific 
terms, of Lewis Meriam’s criticism of the administrative 
corps idea. See his excellent Public Service and Special 
Training (University of Chicago Press, 1936). 
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so far as this country has an educational ideal 
(a question on which this writer speaks with 
considerable trepidation), it appears to be, or 
to have been, the ideal of the specialist. Much 
more is involved, too, than a question of edu- 
cation; at base the problem is one of social 
mores that give the specialist a prestige and a 
social utility that no person of general educa- 
tion is likely to attain. That the recruiting 
process has been forced to adapt itself to the 
educational specialization characteristic of 
American universities (indeed, one might say 
of American life) is scarcely astonishing. It 
would be more astonishing if the Civil Service 
Commission were able to recruit nonexistent 
“generalists” to perform unrecognized func- 
tions within a corps of practitioners where al- 
most everyone regards himself as a subject- 
matter specialist.?7 . 

In the third place, the administrative class 
idea rests upon the acceptance of merit as the 
criterion of selection. In Britain this accept- 
ance was no mere accident of an inexplicable 
twenty-year change in public standards of mo- 
rality. If patronge disappeared in Britain, it 
was partly because patronge had ceased to 
have any real function, whereas efficiency had 
acquired a new social and political utility. 
Prior to the nineteenth century, patronage 
had two vital functions: it provided a place 
for the sons of the aristocracy who were ex- 
cluded from inheritance by primogeniture; 
and it placed in the hands of the King and his 
ministers a device for guaranteeing, under the 
limited franchise of the eighteenth century, a 
favorable House of Commons. Both these fac- 
tors disappeared during the first decades of 
the nineteenth century. With the expansion 
of the electorate after 1832, the monarchy was 
forced to withdraw from politics, or risk the 
chance of a serious loss of prestige in an elec- 


* It is noteworthy that the latest U. S. Civil Service 
Commission announcement for the junior professional 
assistant examination (November, 1946) follows the 
subject-matter specialist concept; junior professional 
assistants will be recruited in terms of specialities un- 
thinkable in the British administrative class examina- 
tions for oi aay tape See, by comparison, 
Specimen Question Papers for the Reconstruction Com- 
petition for Recruitment to (1) The Administrative 
Class of the Home Civil Service, (2) The Senior Branch 
of the Foreign Service, (C.S.C. 18) (H.M. Stationery Of- 
fice 1946). 





torate that was now too large to control.% 
Meanwhile, the development of dissolution as 
a power available to the Prime Minister upon 
his request from the Crown gave the executive 
a means of party discipline and control far 
more effective than the promise of office. Fi- 
nally, the accession to power of the manufac. 
turing and trading classes by the reforms of 
1832 placed a new emphasis on efficiency, both 
as a means of cutting down public expenses 
and insuring economies in government, and 
(especially after 1848) of warding off the revo. 
lutionary threat that might develop out of 
governmental incompetence.” All these condi- 
tions made possible, and perhaps inevitable, 
the substitution of merit for patronage. To 
talk as if reform arose out of some change in 
public morality, obscure and mysterious in 
origin but laudable in character, is to miss the 
whole significance of British reforms. In the 
present-day politics of the United States, it is 
not so clear that the utility of patronage has 
disappeared; under the American system of 
separation of powers, patronge remains almost 
as useful as it was under the British constitu- 
tion of the eighteenth century. And in any 
case, it is self-evident that the problem here 
lies in a distinctly different political and social 
setting from that of Victorian England. 

Last, a successful administrative class rests 
upon the condition that such a group pos- 
sesses the prestige of an elite; for unless the 
class has an elite status, it is in a poor position 
to compete against any other elite for the 
brains and abilities of the nation. It is one 
thing to offer a career in a merit service; it is 
quite another to insure that such a service has 
enough prestige to acquire the best of the na- 
tion’s competence. The argument that the 
mere creation of an administrative class would 
be sufficient to endow that group with pres- 
tige in the United States may or may not be 
valid; it is certainly invalid to argue that this 
was the causal sequence in Britain. In assess- 
ing the ability of the British civil service to 
recruit the best products of the universities, 


one can scarcely overlook the profound signifi- 


* See D. Lindsay Keir, The Constitutional History of 
Modern Britain 1485-1937 (A. & C. Black, 1948), p. 405. 

* See J. Donald Kingsley, Representative Bureaucracy, 
An Interpretation of the British Civil Service (Antioch 
Press, 1944), Ch. III. 
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cance of the fact that for centuries the public 
service was one of the few careers into which a 
member of the aristocracy could enter without 
loss of prestige. Like the church, the army, 
and politics, and unlike trade and commerce, 
public service was a profession in which the 
aristocracy could engage without violating the 
mores of the class. Even during the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth, 
when the burden of incompetence and patron- 
age in the public service was at its heaviest, 
government was a field into which the social 
elite could enter without a diminution of 
prestige, and often enough without even a loss 
in leisure. Throughout the age of patronage, 
the British public service succeeded in obtain- 
ing some of the best of Britain’s abilities.% 
The effect of the reforms after 1853 was to 
make more attractive a profession that already 
outranked business and industry in prestige 
values. In Britain, as in Germany, the psychic 
income accruing from a career in the civil 
service more than compensates for the smaller 
economic income. Contrast this with the 
United States, where since the Civil War pres- 
tige has largely accrued to acquisitive suc- 
cesses. It is small wonder that in the United 
States the problem of government competition 
with business for the abilities of the commu- 
nity should be much more acute. 

If these remarks about the British adminis- 
trative class are well founded, then these con- 
clusions suggest themselves: 


1. Generalizations derived from the operation of 
public administration in the environment of one na- 
tion-state cannot be universalized and applied to public 
administration in a different environment. A principle 
may be applicable in a different framework. But its ap- 
plicability can be determined only after a study of that 
particular framework. 


“ Hiram Stout, Public Service in Great Britain (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1938), pp. 25-26, 82-83. 


2. There can be no truly universal generalizations 
about public administration without a profound study 
of varying national and social characteristics impinging 
on public administration, to determine what aspects of 
public administration, if any, are truly independent of 
the national and social setting. Are there discoverable 
principles of universal validity, or are all principles 
valid only in terms of a special environment? 

3. It follows that the study of public administration 
inevitably must become a much more broadly based 
discipline, resting not on a narrowly defined knowledge 
of techniques and processes, but rather extending to 
the varying historical, sociological, economic, and other 
conditioning factors that give public administration its 
peculiar stamp in each country. 


The relation of public administration to its 
peculiar environment has not been altogether 
ignored.*! Unhappily, however, comparative 
studies are all too infrequent; and at best they 
provide only the groundwork. We need many 
more studies of comparative administration 
before it will be possible to argue that there 
are any universal principles of public admin- 
istration. 


In Conclusion 


E ARE a long way from a science of public 
W nttnnanen No science of public ad- 
ministration is possible unless: (1) the place 
of normative values is made clear; (2) the na- 
ture of man in the area of public administra- 
tion is better understood and his conduct is 
more predictable; and (3) there is a body of 
comparative studies from which it may be pos- 
sible to discover principles and generalities 
that transcend national boundaries and pecul- 
iar historical experiences. 


™ See, for example, Walter Dorn, “The Prussian Bu- 
reaucracy in the Eighteenth Century,” 46 Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly 403-23 (1931) and 47 [bid., 75-94, 259-73 
(1932); Fritz Morstein Marx, “Civil Service in Ger- 
many,” in Civil Service Abroad (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1935); John M. Gaus, “American Society and Pub- 
lic Administration,” The Frontiers of Public Adminis- 
tration (University of Chicago Press, 1936). 
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HEN efforts at international political 
W cooperation collapsed in 1939, more 

than two hundred international or- 
ganizations were engaged in the exchange of 
ideas and information on problems of govern- 
ment and public administration. Many of 
these agencies have resumed their activities 
since the end of the war, and the number of 
international organizations engaged in this 
type of work is steadily increasing. 

Though many organizations of this nature 
are active in the United States, there is no 
single coordinating point for all. The Amer- 
ican Committee for the International Union 
of Local Authorities, however, is conspicuous 
as the agency most nearly serving to coordi- 
nate the various organizations that operate in 
this country. 

The paragraphs that follow are concerned 
with four of these international organizations: 
the International Union of Local Authorities, 
the International Institute of the Administra- 
tive Sciences, the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, and the Inter 
American Congress of Municipalities. These 
organizations have already taken important 
steps toward the full restoration of their pre- 
war activities. Three of the four are planning 
meetings within the next year. 

Three of these four organizations are world- 
wide in scope and had a common headquar- 
ters at Brussels, Belgium, before the war. The 
Brussels Center was set up with the aid and 
assistance of «American participants. The 
fourth organization, the Inter American Con- 
gress of Municipalities, deals with the particu- 
lar problems of government in the Western 
Hemisphere. It maintains a Secretariat at Ha- 


vana, Cuba. It should be emphasized that the 
Inter American Congress is not a competitor 
of the Brussels organizations; on the contrary, 
it is closely related to them. 


The Brussels Trio to 1940 


bree the three organizations constituting 
the Brussels Center in 1940 were similar 
in many respects, each had a separate origin 
and purpose. Each had its own special activi- 
ties. Despite this diversity, however, the over- 
all purpose of the Brussels trio was such that 
effective coordination was secured after 1936 
by means of a joint secretariat. 

The International Union of Local Author 
ties. One of the organizations operating from 
the Brussels Center in 1939, the International 
Union of Local Authorities, resulted from the 
International Congress of Towns which met 
in Ghent, Belgium, in 1913. This congress 
was convened at the instance of the Belgian 
Union of Towns and met under the auspices 
of the Belgian national government. Twenty: 
one national governments, 162 local authori- 
ties in twenty-eight countries, and 50 technical 
and specialized associations were represented 
at this meeting. During the course of the con- 
gress it was proposed that a permanent secre- 
tariat be created which should serve as a kind 
of clearing center on problems of local admin- 
istration. The proposal was adopted and ac- 
tion was taken to effect permanent organiza 
tion. World conflict after 1914, however, 
caused a ten-year interruption in the develop- 
ment of the plans made at the Ghent Con- 
gress. 

In 1924 the Second International Congress 
of Towns met in Amsterdam. The organiza 
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tion work initiated by the Ghent Congress 
was completed and the constitution and by- 
laws of the International Union of Local Au- 
thorities were adopted. Active membership 
was made open to “unions of towns and other 
local administrative authorities,” and by 1939 
associations or unions of local government au- 
thorities or municipalities in twenty-four 
countries were active members of the Union. 
Though the constitution of the Union pro- 
yided that active membership should gener- 
ally be based upon the affiliation of national 
unions of towns in the several countries, there 
was a proviso that where no association or 
union of towns existed in any country, or 
where such assOciations were not affiliated, 
local government authorities or municipali- 
ties could individually subscribe to the Union. 
By 1939 nine members of the Union had en- 
tered under the terms of this provision, mak- 
ing a total of thirty-three countries in which 
the Union had affiliates or members. 

The International Union was financed by 
subscriptions from national governments, na- 
tional unions of cities, and individual local 
authorities. Subscriptions: nominally were 
based on a schedule related to the population 
of the cities concerned, but in _ practice 
amounted to voluntary donations. 

Objectives of the International Union were 
“to assist all constituent local government in- 
stitutions and municipalities to acquire in- 
formation on techniques and systems in the 
field of municipal administration; to confer 
with each other through the organization of 
International Congresses; and the distribution 
amongst subscribers to the Union of litera- 
ture and collected data relating to municipal 
activities in different countries.” Some of the 
means by which the Union has successfully 
pursued its objectives are: 


1. Maintenance of a permanent office in Brussels. 

2. Publication of two quarterly journals, L’Adminis- 
tration Locale and Local Government Administration. 
The French publication was in the form of loose- 
leaf pamphlets under various subject headings. 

3- Organization of five international congresses and 
three special conferences between 1924 and 1939. 

4. Establishment and maintenance of an extensive 
library of municipal records in the Brussels office 
which enabled the secretariat to supply constituent 


members with specific information on municipal activ- 
ities. 


'$ 


5. Arranging of tours of inspection to municipal 
projects for visitors at all the congresses. In addition, 
the secretariat was often able to arrange for the na- 
tionals of one country to visit other countries for the 
purpose of inspecting and studying municipal tech- 
niques and projects. 


International congresses of the Union con- 
vened, on the average, once in every two or 
three years. They had two major purposes: 
first, the comparative study of certain ques- 
tions which had an international significance; 
and second, the bringing together of officials 
and members of local authorities of all kinds, 
not only to discuss the questions on the agenda 
of the congress, but also to exchange views on 
all sorts of problems with which their admin- 
istrations were concerned. The following are 
representative of topics discussed at the vari- 
ous prewar congresses: public land ownership 
policy; metropolitan areas, municipal organi- 
zation, and state-local relationships; problems 
of municipally owned public utilities; recruit- 
ment and training of local government offi- 
cers; international standardization of road 
traffic signals and symbols; and the develop- 
ment of the science of municipal government. 
In addition to discussion of questions in the 
general assembly of the congress, it became 
the practice after 1936 to hold round tables 
on certain problems which called for special 
experts. For this purpose a limited number of 
specialists were invited. These meetings were 
not set up as committees of the congress, but 
were special conferences whose work was ac- 
cessory to that of the congress itself. 

Though these congresses and conferences 
were of great significance, they were not the 
most important part of the work of the Union. 
The congresses and conferences met for a week 
or so on an average of every two or three 
years. At Brussels, the permanent secretariat 
functioned the year round. The work of the 
central office involved the collection and clas- 
sification, day by day, of information on all 
matters of interest to administrators and 
scholars in the field of local government. This 
collected information, which was systemati- 
cally built up over a considerable number of 
years, provided an invaluable source of ref- 
erence when inquiries were made on particu- 
lar problems. The work of gathering informa- 
tion included analysis of books and periodi- 
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cals and correspondence and conferences with 
administrators and specialists. Investigations 
sometimes proceeded from outside requests 
for information, and sometimes from the in- 
itiative of the permanent secretariat in its ef- 
forts to keep abreast of current problems and 
developments in local administration. Results 
of the investigations of the central office, if of 
sufficient general interest, were published in 
the two journals of the Union. 

The presiding genius of the International 
Union of Local Authorities for many years 
has been Senator Emile Vinck. M. Vinck has 
been active in Belgian politics over a long 
period, and for many years has been Vice 
President of the Belgian Senate. With the 
German invasion in 1940, M. Vinck was in- 
terned and the Union ceased to function as 
an international organization. The Germans, 
however, kept the Brussels office open and 
paid all the staff except M. Vinck and one or 
two other executive members of the organiza- 
tion. The Nazis apparently planned eventu- 
ally to incorporate the Union into the propa- 
ganda program of the Fourth Reich, but 
never got around to it. As a result of the vig- 
orous protests of M. Vinck, at any rate, the 
Germans eventually abandoned all plans to 
remove the files and records of the Union 
from Brussels. 

M. Vinck made a long visit to the United 
States of America just before World War II 
and is remembered by Americans for his ad- 
mirable command of English and for his wide 
international understandings. At an age when 
most men are willing to relax in the light of 
a long and distinguished career, M. Vinck is 
vigorously at work in the reconstitution of 
the International Union of Local Authorities. 
Those who have observed his work consider 
M. Vinck one of the ablest international or- 
ganization executives alive today. 

The International Institute of the Adminis- 
trative Sciences. The second member of the 
Brussels trio was the International Institute 
of the Administrative Sciences, an organiza- 
tion that had much to do with the develop- 
ment of the science of public administration. 
The International Institute was concerned 
primarily with problems of national govern- 
ment administration. 

The Institute was the outgrowth of an in- 


ternational congress held in Brussels in 1910 
at the instance of several leading Belgian stu- 
dents and thinkers in the field of public ad- 
ministration. Though a permanent commis. 
sion was constituted at the Brussels meeting, 
a second congress could not be arranged until 
after World War I. By 1923, however, activi- 
ties in the direction of organization were re. 
sumed. At a congress in Brussels that year it 
was decided to establish at the earliest prac. 
ticable date an international review treating 
of administration from a scientific point of 
view. At a fourth congress in Madrid in 1930 
it was decided to establish the International 
Institute of the Administrative Sciences as a 
permanent body corporate, with headquarters 
in Brussels. The bureau, the governing body 
of the Institute, met in Brussels a year later 
and adopted the statutes of the new organiza- 
tion. 

The tasks of the Institute were defined in 
its statutes as: “(1) promotion of the compar- 
ative investigation of experience in the sev- 
eral countries in the field of public adminis- 
tration; (2) development of general principles 
from these comparative investigations, and 
their recommendation to the several govern- 
ments; (3) investigation of such other prob- 
lems of administrative practice and adminis- 
trative law as may be of assistance in the 
development of better public administration.” 
That the Institute was concerned primarily 
with problems of national government admin- 
istration may be seen by noting a few of the 
topics that have been discussed at past con- 
gresses—state-local relations; training for the 
public service; organization of government de- 
partments; decentralization of central govern- 
ment service; and the organization of adminis- 
trative justice. 

A series of congresses and conferences and 
the publication of the Revue Internationale 
des Sciences Administratives constituted the 
principal prewar activities of the Institute. 
The Revue was founded in 1928 and was pub- 
lished quarterly at Brussels until 1940. Orig- 
inal articles were published in the language 
of their origin if in French, English, German, 
or Spanish; other articles were published in 
French. In addition to the Revue, the secre- 
tariat of the Institute has published numerous 
brochures and monographs and members of 
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its staff have supplied governments with valu- 
able consulting services. All this work was 
greatly facilitated by the organization's excel- 
lent central library. 

After the establishment of the Institute the 
Belgian government made a large appropria- 
tion to its central secretariat and provided it 
with permanent quarters in Brussels. In addi- 
tion to this aid, it received yearly grants from 
countries in which national sections of the 
Institute were organized. By 1936 there were 
national sections in some twenty countries. 

The national sections of the Institute have 
been significant not merely for their support 
of the central organization but also in their 
own right. Everywhere they have been con- 
stantly engaged in the investigation of impor- 
tant matters of national concern. They have 
held frequent national conferences and occa- 
sional regional international congresses. Many 
of them, in their corporate capacities, have 
had important roles in governmental ‘investi- 
gations and special studies. In their individual 
capacities, leaders of the national sections 
everywhere have been prominent in the move- 
ment for scientific public administration. 

No discussion of the International Institute 
of the Administrative Sciences would be ade- 
quate without a word about one or two of its 
more outstanding figures. The general secre- 
tary of the Institute for many years has been 
M. Edmund Lesoir. M. Lesoir is a distin- 
guished Belgian civil servant who, until his 
recent retirement, was director of the census 
office of the Belgian government. He has been 
active in the affairs of the Institute since its 
foundation in 1910, and is now reconstituting 
the central office after its complete demolition 
as a result of the war. M. Lesoir and M. René 
Didisheim, who was s€cretary-treasurer of the 
Institute in prewar days and the principal 
member of its staff from the standpoint of or- 
ganization management and promotion, de- 
serve a great deal of credit for making the In- 
ternational Institute of the Administrative 
Sciences a strong, effective organization. 

The International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning. The International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Town Planning was 
the third member of the Brussels Center. This 
organization proposed “to promote and coor- 
dinate throughout the world the study and 


practice of housing and of regional town and 
country planning and development with a 
view to securing higher standards of housing, 
the improvement of towns and cities and a 
better distribution of population, and to ad- 
vance the knowledge of, and secure improve- 
ments in the practice of the following matters: 
Housing for all Classes; Housing Costs; Fi- 
nancing of Working-Class Housing; Rural 
Housing; Abolition of Slums; Housing for 
Special Groups, such as single or aged per- 
sons; the Use of Land; Town and Country 
Planning; Traffic Problems in Relation to 
Planning Garden Cities; Decentralization of 
Industry; City Redevelopment; and the Pres- 
ervation of Rural Amenities and Beautiful or 
Historic Buildings.” 

The beginnings of the Federation, like 
those of the Union and the Institute, go back 
to the days just before World War I. It was 
founded in London in 1913 under the name 
International Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association. The membership of the Fed- 
eration included individuals, private societies 
interested in housing and planning, and offi- 
cial agencies engaged in housing construction 
and management. Within its particular field 
of interest, the activities of the Federation 
have been very similar to those of the Union 
and the Institute. It was financed by individ- 
ual and organization dues, by proceeds from 
the sale of its publications, and by revenue 
from its international meetings. 

Beginning with its first postwar Congress, 
at Brussels in 1919, the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed several times. At that meet- 
ing the word “Federation” was substituted for 
“Association.” In 1924 it was again rechris- 
tened, this time as the International Federa- 
tion for Town and Country Planning and 
Garden Cities. 

These variations in title are keys to the 
changes that were taking place both in the 
character of the organization and in thought 
and action in its field. The British Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association played 
the principal part in organizing the Federa- 
tion. Dedicated to Ebenezer Howard's belief 
in garden cities as the ideal physical pattern 
for urban life, the British Association natu- 
rally wanted the phrase “garden cities” in the 
title and also, quite naturally, looked upon 
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the international organization, in part at 
least, as a means of spreading the pure gospel 
to other lands. The substitution of “Federa- 
tion” for “Association” recognized the grow- 
ing interest and strength of groups and organ- 
izations in several countries. As many of these 
countries during the 1920’s embarked upon 
sizable programs of urban housing construc- 
tion, finance, and public aid, these subjects 
had to be given treatment more nearly equal 
to that accorded planning and garden city 
development. 

In this evolution, however, the Federation’s 
organization and program lagged somewhat 
behind the needs that grew out of activities 
and problems of its agency and individual 
members. As a result, in 1929 the Federation 
was split. After the split, the Federation con- 
tinued to operate from its offices in London 
and the second organization set up headquar- 


ters in Frankfort on the Main under the name 


of the International Housing Association. 

Very soon, however, it became apparent 
that neither money nor qualified personnel 
was available to run two international organ- 
izations in the field. It had been difficult 
enough to make one go successfully. Before 
long, therefore, conversations were started to 
explore the possibilities of reunion. In 1935 
both organizations held congresses—the Feder- 
ation in London, the Association in Prague. 
At both meetings support for consolidation 
was strong. At Paris in 1937 the associations 
held a joint meeting and agreed upon the 
terms of reconsolidation. 

Unfortunately by this time the Nazis were 
in firm control in Germany and were paying 
considerable attention to international organ- 
izations of various kinds as means of national 
glorification and propaganda. Although this 
ugly fact dampened enthusiasm at the re- 
union party, the new Federation started upon 
a revised and enlarged program with consid- 
erable vigor. As a matter of fact, thanks to the 
watchfulness of Federation stalwarts from sev- 
eral countries the actual Nazi influence was 
negligible until the war broke out. Mean- 
while the Federation chose a new director and 
moved its headquarters to Brussels as part of 
the center there. As a member of this team, 
the Federation’s work in publications and 
consultation reached a new standard of effec- 


tiveness and the 1939 Congress in Stockholm, 
although held in the very shadows of the im. 
pending war, was at least the equal of many of 
its predecessors. 

When the German army overran Belgium 
in the spring of 1940, the Federation, of 
course, ceased to exist as an international or. 
ganization. Later the Nazis moved its effects, 
including a' library of about 4,000 volumes, to 
Stuttgart, Germany. Since the war most of this 
material has been found. The library was un- 
harmed and is now in the process of being re- 
stored to Brussels. 

During the thirty-three years of its exist. 
ence, the Federation has enlisted the support 
of many remarkable men. Sir Ebenezer How. 
ard and Sir Raymond Unwin, for example, 
were both Federation presidents. In addition 
to their own substantial contributions to 
housing and planning thought and method, 
they served as links between modern progress 
in these fields and the work of William Mor. 
ris and other pioneers in the nineteenth cen- 
tury revolt against the squalor, ugliness, and 
misery of the black towns of the early indus 
trial age. Others, like Senator Vinck and Mr. 
Montagu Harris, have been mainstays of the 
Federation in addition to their activities in 
the broader program of the International 
Union of Local Authorities. 

From midway in the period between the 
wars until the present, the Federation’s lead- 
ing figure and most devoted servant has been 
George L. Pepler, who after twenty-two years 
as chief town planning inspector of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Health became the principal 
assistant secretary and chief technical adviser 
of the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning when this new ministry was created in 
the latter days of the war. Mr. Pepler retired 
from the civil service in the summer of 1946 
but immediately became chief consultant to 
the planning of the Northeastern Develop- 
ment Area in the British Isles. During the dark 
days of the war Mr. Pepler took the lead in 
keeping alive the purpose and spirit of the Fed- 
eration; and he has been equally active in ef 
fecting its revival since the end of the war. 

The Brussels Center. This brief sketch of 
the Union, the Institute, and the Federation 
points out some rather striking similarities in 
the three organizations. The origin of each 
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can be traced to the period just preceding 
World War I. Each was designed to facilitate 
the interchange of ideas and experience on 
problems of government and administration. 
Each was international in scope. 

Similarity, in some cases at least, suggests 
common action, and that was the situation 
here. In July, 1934, at the instance of Public 
Administration Clearing House, a committee 
met in Paris for the purpose of discussing ways 
and means for promoting greater effectiveness 
in the international clearance of information 
and of the results of research in public admin- 
istration. As a result of this meeting, the In- 
ternational Union of Local Authorities and 
the International Institute of the Administra- 
tive Sciences set up a joint committee on 
planning and cooperation. Mr. Rowland Eg- 
ger of the University of Virginia went to 
Brussels as secretary of the committee in 1936 
and 1937 to help plan and establish a joint 
secretariat for the two organizations. -Known 
as the “Common Services,” the joint secretar- 
iat began to function in 1936. This organiza- 
tion was in large measure a product of the 
efforts of Louis Brownlow of Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House and Guy Moffett of 
the Spelman Fund of New York. In 1937 the 
International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning joined the Union and the In- 
stitute in the undertaking. The duet at Brus- 
sels had become a trio. 

A corps of full-time staff members handled 
the work of the center in prewar days. They 
were supplemented by special collaborators 
assigned to work with the organization by na- 
tional unions of cities and national govern- 
ments. An American collaborator, Donald B. 
Tweedy, worked at the Brussels Center in 
1938 and 1939, assisting in the preparation of 
the English language publications of the 
three organizations. He returned to the 
United States only after the outbreak of war. 

Aside from the staff for the internal man- 
agement of the secretariat, the Brussels Center 
was divided into four sections for joint serv- 
ices or activities. These were: information and 
counseling service; research and reference li- 
brary; publications; and conferences. The 
plan called for the holding of simultaneous 
congresses and the joint undertaking of a 
series of conferences on subjects in which 


local and central governments had a common 
concern. It was in this way that effective inter- 
organization collaboration was attained. This 
was the Brussels Center at its height. 


American Participation in the 
Brussels Organizations 


~~ various European countries have con- 
tributed to the support of the three Brussels 
organizations directly through their national 
governments. The English-speaking nations, 
on the other hand, have not assumed that the 
support of international organizations of this 
type is a function of national government. 
The United States, like Great Britain, has 
participated in them through the efforts of pri- 
vate individuals and organizations. This lack 
of national government support has been a 
considerable handicap to the participation of 
the English-speaking nations in these pro- 
grams. 

American participation in the three Brus- 
sels organizations has varied. The mem- 
bership of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning in the United 
States, for example, consists primarily of in- 
dividuals and organizations interested in 
housing and planning. Each member, what- 
ever its character, pays dues directly to the 
Federation. 

In the case of the International Institute of 
the Administrative Sciences, the situation has 
been different. The Institute has been made 
up of national sections which usually receive 
financial support from the governments of the 
countries in which they are organized. Since 
the American Section receives no financial 
support from the government, its contribu- 
tions to the Institute have been made possi- 
ble only by grants from the Spelman Fund of 
New York. Nevertheless, the American Sec- 
tion has been an important wheel in the af- 
fairs of the Institute. Leonard D. White of 
the University of Chicago is president of the 
American Section and vice president of the 
international organization. Other leaders in 
the movement for scientific public adminis- 
tration who have been prominent in the af- 
fairs of the American Section include Louis 
Brownlow, Luther Gulick, Rowland Egger, 
Lindsay Rogers, Walter R. Sharp, John A. 
Fairlie, Guy Moffett, and Henry W. Toll. 
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In connection with American participation 
in the International Union of Local Authori- 
ties, there has emerged an American Commit- 
tee for the International Union of Local 
Authorities composed of representatives of pro- 
fessional, technical, research, and quasi-gov- 
ernmental organizations. The committee’s 
principal professional interest is in the art 
and science of public administration at an in- 
fra-national level—in states, cities, counties, 
or other administrative divisions of the na- 
tional state. Its chairman is Louis Brownlow 
and its secretary Earl D. Mallery, executive 
director of American Municipal Association. 
The membership of the Committee consists 
of representatives from the following organi- 
zations: 


American Municipal Association 

American Public Welfare Association 

American Public Works Association 

American Section of International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences 

American Society for Public Administra- 
tion 

American Society of Planning Officials 

Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of California 

Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Virginia 

Civil Service Assembly 

Council of State Governments 

Federation of Tax Administrators 

Institute of Public Administration 

International City Managers’ Association 

Municipal Finance Officers Association | 

National Association of Housing Officials 

National Municipal League 

Public Administration Clearing House 

Public Administration Service 

United States Conference of Mayors 


A glance at this membership list demon- 
strates the broadly inclusive scope of the com- 
mittee’s activity, both general and technical, 
in connection with the field of local govern- 
ment administration. This scope has enabled 
the committee successfully to fulfill its im- 
plicit purpose—to serve as a focal point for in- 
ternational cultural exchange between public 
administration organizations in the United 
States and similar groups in the rest of the 
world. In accomplishing this purpose the 
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American Committee has worked principally 
through two international organizations which 
are federations of national unions of local 
government authorities—the Internationa] 
Union of Local Authorities and the Inter 
American Congress of Municipalities. The 
American Committee has also served as the 
working liaison agency between these two in. 
ternational bodies. 

It is to the first of these two organizations 
that the committee owes its somewhat cunm- 
bersome name. In 1927 the American Munici- 
pal Association became the United States 
member of the International Union of Local 
Authorities. In the same year the Interna. 
tional City Managers’ Association became an 
affiliate member of the same organization. 
With the complexity and diversity of local 
government patterns in the United States, it 
soon became apparent that the totality of 
United States municipal interests could be ad. 
equately represented in the International 
Union only by broadening the basis for par- 
ticipation in that body. In 1934, accordingly, 
the American Committee was estabiished. The 
Secretariat of the committee is located in the 
American Municipal Association and the or. 
ganization is financed by dues paid by com- 
mittee members. In 1938 the committee was 
selected as the United States liaison body for 
the Inter American Congress of Municipali- 
ties. 

In addition to formal connection with the 
International Union of Local Authorities and 
the Inter American Congress of Municipali- 
ties, officers of the committee maintain active 
cooperation with the International Institute 
of the Administrative Sciences and the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning. At present, the committee also ful- 
fills an advisory function in connection with 
United States participation in the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization through its chairman who is a 
member of the National Commission for 
UNESCO. 

The American Committee for the Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities has thus 
been much more than a liaison agency be- 
tween organizations in this country and the 
Union. It has had twelve years of experience 
in the field of international cultural coopera- 
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tion. During much of that period it has served 
as the only focal point in this country for in- 
ternational cultural exchange between public 
administration organizations here and similar 
groups elsewhere. 


The Inter American Congress of 
Municipalities 

CENTER for the interchange of ideas, experi- 
A ence, and the results of public adminis- 
tration research has grown up in Havana, 
Cuba, since the organization of the Inter 
American Congress of Municipalities in 1938. 
Designed to give special attention to problems 
of local government in the Americas, this or- 
ganization is independent of the agencies that 
constituted the Brussels Center, but has been 
closely coordinated with them almost from its 
inception. 

The Inter American Congress is a volun- 
tary organization of municipal associations, 
cities, institutions, and municipal officers in 
the twenty-one American Republics and the 
Dominion of Canada. Its origin may be traced 
to the work of a few outstanding Cuban lead- 
ers in the field of local government and pub- 
lic administration. Though the ideas of this 
group were endorsed by the Fifth Interna- 
tional Conference of American states, it re- 
mained for the Sixth International Confer- 
ence to give the “go ahead” in 1928 by resolv- 
ing, in part: 

I. That the First Pan American Congress of Munic- 
ipalities be organized and carried into effect by the 
Pan American Union. 

Il. That the subjects relating to city government and 
to the systems of urban administration as well as those 


which directly or indirectly may relate to communal 
life be incorporated. 


Such was the resolution of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, but its 
provisions were slow in being given effect. 
The organization finally took form in 1938 
largely as the result of the work of Guy Mof- 
fett of the Spelman Fund, Clifford W. Ham, 
executive director of American Municipal As- 
sociation, and Louis Brownlow of Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. 

The essential purpose of the Inter Ameri- 
can Congress is to provide machinery for con- 
stant communication among the municipali- 


ties and other local authorities of the coun- 
tries of America, and from time to time to 
bring together informed and interested per- 
sons in meetings of the Congress for the dis- 
cussion of municipal problems. The First In- 
ter American Congress gathered in Havana in 
1938 and was attended by more than four 
hundred delegates representing municipal in- 
stitutions of all the American Republics. An- 
other Congress met in Santiago de Chile in 
1941. The Third Congress is being planned at 
the present time, and will be held in Lima, 
Peru, late in 1947 or early in 1948. 

At Havana in 1938 the President of the First 
Congress, Dr. Antonio Beruff Mendieta, mayor 
of the host city, was authorized to appoint the 
Pan American Commission on Intermunicipal 
Cooperation which would serve as the ad 
interim board of directors of the Congress. 
The Commission was appointed the following 
year, and consists of nine members drawn 
from North, Central, and South America. It is 
the task of the Commission to continue the 
contacts which are established among munici- 
pal officials at the various congresses and to 
further the day-by-day interchange of ideas 
and information among cities to the end that 
the life of the people of each country may be 
improved thereby. 

In effect, the Pan American Commission 
serves as a clearing house for information on 
problems of interest to municipal officers in 
the Americas and maintains a permanent of- 
fice in Havana under the direction of Dr. 
Carlos Moran. Dr. Moran received part of his 
education in the United States, and is fluent 
in both Spanish and English. Besides being 
secretary-treasurer of the Pan American Com- 
mission and director of the Havana secre- 
tariat, he is corporation counsel of the City of 
Havana. His work with the Havana Center 
has enabled him to visit virtually every coun- 
try in the Americas and to acquire an active 
acquaintance with the whole of Latin 
America. 

The Havana office handles an ever-increas- 
ing amount of correspondence with municipal 
officers, specialists and technicians, and civic 
associations. It receives visits from experts and 
students from all over America. More than 
one-half the letters normally addressed to the 
secretariat ask for information. Of invaluable 
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assistance in meeting these demands on its 
services is the secretariat’s library which now 
consists of more than 6,000 volumes, the larg- 
est single collection of material in the field of 
municipal government in the Western Hemis- 
phere outside the United States. 

Besides its other activities, the Havana Cen- 
ter publishes the Boletin, “The Municipal 
Digest of the Americas.” The Boletin first ap- 
peared in 1940 and had an initial circulation 
of 1,000. The circulation has been increased 
to over 3,000, so that the journal now reaches 
every city in the Western Hemisphere having 
a population of more than 25,000. As soon as 
the difficulties of procuring paper are relieved 
and additional financial support for the Pan 
American Commission can be arranged it is 
planned to make the Boletin available to all 
cities of more than 5,000 population. 

United States participation in the activities 
of the Inter American Congress of Municipali- 
ties, for the most part, has been through the 
American Committee for the International 
Union of Local Authorities. In 1938 the Com- 
mittee accepted an invitation to take over the 
direction of United States participation in the 
First Inter American Congress. A year later 
the Pan American Commission on Intermu- 
nicipal Cooperation named the American 
Committee as the agency through which or- 
ganizations in the United States should co- 
operate with its work. Again in November of 
1941 the Committee was selected to serve as 
the United States agent for the Second Inter 
American Congress. At that time a contract 
was entered into by the American Committee 
with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter 
American Affairs under terms of which the 
Office of the Coordinator furnished a substan- 
tial sum of money toward the traveling ex- 
penses of United States delegates to the Sec- 
ond Congress. This marked the beginning of 
even greater assistance from the State Depart- 
ment—assistance which has continued to be 
channeled through the American Committee. 

The Pan American Commission for its first 
four years relied largely for financial support 
of its routine secretariat functions on a con- 
tribution of $6,000 a year made by the munic- 
ipality of Havana and the postal franchise 
granted by the Republic of Cuba. During this 
same period, however, the larger costs of pro- 





motional activity and the costs of arranging 
meetings and promoting the organization of 
the commission and its representation in the 
various American republics—which amounted 
to even more than the other expenses of the 
secretariat—were borne by private grants from 
foundations and other organizations in the 
United States and by the countries which 
sponsored the two Congresses. 

Beginning in 1943, however, the United 
States Government, at first through the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and later through the Department of State, be. 
gan to make annual contributions to the office 
of the Pan American Commission. By 1945 
contributions of various amounts were also 
being received from municipalities, associa. 
tions, or national governments in thirteen dif. 
ferent American nations. 

No attempt will be made at this point to 
assess or evaluate the work of the Inter Ameri- 
can Congress of Municipalities, but some of its 
more obvious influences require attention. 
Development of active cooperation among 
cities and municipal administrations, for ex- 
ample, has progressed in the Western Hemis- 
phere almost simultaneously at both the na- 
tional and international level. At almost the 
same time that the Inter American organiza- 
tion has been developing, an upsurge of inter- 
est in municipal affairs has led to the creation 
of a number of national unions of municipali- 
ties. In 1938 permanent and active organiza- 
tions for intermunicipal cooperation on a na- 
tional scale existed only in Canada, Cuba, 
Peru, and the United States. Since that time a 
league, association, union, or federation of 
municipalities has been developed in ten addi- 
tional countries. National congresses of munic- 
ipalities are being held in all of these coun- 
tries with increasing regularity. In many states 
where no permanent organization has yet been 
established, the Pan American Commission 
maintains liaison with committees engaged in 
organizing national unions. The success of 
such committees can be measured by the fact 
that in spite of having no permanent organi- 
zation, four nations have already held na- 
tional municipal congresses, and three have 
made financial contributions toward the main- 
tenance of the Pan American Commission. 
In similar fashion, publication of the Boletin 
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for international circulation seems to have 
served as a stimulus to innovating like publi- 
cations at the national level. When the 
Havana secretariat was set up in 1939 there 
were but two regularly published journals in 
the municipal government field in all Latin 
America. As the result of the stimulation by 
the Havana secretariat of interest in this field 
through the circulation of the Boletin, four- 
teen such publications now appear regularly. 
This provides a notable example of what 
stimulation from an international center can 
do for the promotion of decentralized na- 
tional activity. 

Finally, the movement to foster intermunic- 
ipal cooperation has been reflected, signifi- 
cantly, in the educational program of certain 
Latin-American states. Courses in municipal 
government recently have been initiated in 
the University of Mexico and in the Univer- 
sity of Guayaquil, Ecuador. A more elaborate 
program, however, was instituted in Havana 
last year. The city of Havana opened a new 
Municipal Technological Institute where prac- 
tical courses in industrial and administrative 
techniques are given. In the section devoted 
to technical administrative instruction, there 
is a Preparatory School of Administration and 
an Institute of Public Administration. The 
courses in the institute are on the university 
level and may be taken separately or as a com- 
plete four-semester course. Graduates will be 
given certificates as Graduates in Public Ad- 
ministration. Through the Pan American 
Commission on Intermunicipal Cooperation, 
the mayor and the city of Havana have made 
available a number of scholarships for study 
in this school. Scholarships will be awarded to 
two municipal officials from each state in the 
Americas. 

Relations between the Pan American Com- 
mission and the International Union of Local 
Authorities have always been cordial. In 1939 
after the Commission had designated the 
American Committee for the International 
Union of Local Authorities as its agent in the 
United States, an engrossed scroll was dis- 
patched conveying fraternal greetings to Sena- 
tor Emile Vinck, Secretary-General of the 
International Union. When Brussels was occu- 
pied by the Germans and the secretariat no 
longer could function, it was natural that the 


Pan American Commission, the republic of 
Cuba, and the city of Havana should invite 
the Union to set up its headquarters in Ha- 
vana for the duration of the war. The invita- 
tion was accepted, and for a time the Interna- 
tional Union and the Inter American secre- 
tariat were occupying the same quarters in 
Havana. 

Upon the liberation of Belgium, however, 
Mr. L. Hill, who had been in charge of the 
“caretaker” organization at Havana, relin- 
quished his post to Senator Vinck. In his final 
report to the permanent bureau of the Brus- 
sels institution, Mr. Hill paid high tribute to 
the work being carried on by the Havana sec- 
retariat and recommended that the Interna- 
tional Union be reorganized on a regional 
basis, that the Havana secretariat become the 
center for the Western Hemisphere, that the 
Brussels secretariat serve the European na- 
tions in a similar capacity, and that other re- 
gional offices be created in the Far East and in 
the Southern Hemisphere. The principle of 
the Hill proposal has been endorsed by the 
American Committee for the International 
Union of Local Authorities and by the 
American members of the permanent bureau 
of the Union. This resolution also has the ten- 
tative approval of the members of the British 
Committee of the Union, and in all proba- 
bility will be taken up at the next congress of 
the International Union of Local Authorities, 
resulting perhaps in a new era of even closer 
cooperation between the centers at Brussels 
and Havana. 


Recent Activities of the Brussels Organizations 
and the Future 


HILE the recent war may have limited the 
Waste of the Inter American Congress 
of Municipalities, the Brussels Center ceased to 
function entirely as a working organization. 
Hardest hit of all was the International Insti- 
tute for the Administrative Sciences, for its 
records and library were removed from Brus- 
sels and have not been found. The Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities and the 
International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning were more fortunate in this 
respect,! and even managed to maintain a 


* While the library and records of the Union re- 
mained intact in Brussels, the effects of the Federation 
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semblance of organization during the war. For 
the Union this was in the form of the “care- 
taker” organization at Havana. In the case of 
the Federation, Mr. George L. Pepler took the 
lead in organizing the Inter-Allied Committee 
for Physical Planning and Reconstruction in 
London to help keep alive the purpose and 
spirit of that organization. Naturally the In- 
ter-Allied Committee and the Havana office of 
the Union had little opportunity for effective 
action, but these organizations held the fort, 
symbolically at least, and provided a means 
for some exchange of ideas and proposals for 
postwar plans and programs. 

Despite the ill fate of the Brussels Center 
during the war, numerous important steps 
have already been taken in the direction of 
reorganization. Each of the agencies that once 
comprised the Joint Secretariat is showing 
good signs of full recovery. These indications 
of rehabilitation are reflected both in the re- 
cent activities of the several organizations and 
in their plans for the future. 

The International Union of Local Authori- 
ties held its first postwar conference at Brus- 
sels from June 21 to 24, 1946. Twelve nations 
were represented at the meeting, though nine- 
teen had already reaffirmed their affiliation 


with the Union. The total number of dele- 


gates in attendance was 121. Topics discussed 
by the conference were: 


1. Municipal home rule. 

2. The role of local government in civic education. 

g. Financial and administrative aspects of local gov- 
ernment activities in the postwar reconstruction of 
cities. 


Mr. Rowland Egger, who attended the confer- 
ence as the representative of the American 
Committee, found that the national reports 
“were of an extremely high order and evi- 
denced very careful and painstaking prepara- 
tion, while the work of the general reporters 

. was of an exceptional quality.” Proceed- 
ings of the conference will be ready for distri- 
bution in the near future. 





were removed to a suburb of Stuttgart, Germany. These 
have been found, however, and are in the process of 
being restored to Brussels. 

? Most of the committee’s members, aside from Pepler 
and his British associates, were representatives of the 
governments-in-exile. The United States member was 
Major George Reed, housing attaché at the American 
Embassy in London during the war. 








It was found at the Brussels meeting that 
the residue of the Permanent Bureau, the gov. 
erning body of the Union, was wholly inade. 
quate for present needs. Its membership had 
last been reconstituted in 1936, and since that 
time some of its members had become inactive 
and others had died. An executive committee 
was therefore agreed upon and will serve the 
Union until the next congress convenes and 
officially reorganizes the Permanent Bureau. 

In the course of the Brussels conference, the 
bureau accepted the invitation of the French 
Government to hold the next congress in Paris 
in 1947. A small advisory committee was con- 
stituted to assist the president and secretary. 
general of the Union with plans for the Paris 
Congress and also to aid in the development 
of a postwar program for the Union. This 
committee consists of representatives from the 
United States, Great Britain, The Nether- 
lands, France, and Poland. It began its work 
at a meeting in Hastings, England, last Octo- 
ber. Coleman Woodbury, formerly executive 
director of the National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials and currently of the University of 
Wisconsin, represented the American Commit. 
tee for the International Union of Local Au- 
thorities at the Hastings meeting. 

While the International Union was holding 
its first postwar conference and planning its 
next congress, the International Institute of 
the Administrative Sciences was equally ac- 
tive. A regional congress of the Institute was 
held in Brussels, June 24-25, 1946, and the 
American Section was represented by Mr. 
Rowland Egger who had also been a delegate 
to the conference of the Union. The regional 
congress of the Institute was a rather small 
gathering of representatives from Belgium, 
England, France, Holland, and Switzerland. 
Discussion centered around the problem of 
protecting individual liberty in the postwar 
state and the examination of various means of 
effecting such protection. 

At the termination of the regional congress 
a group of persons who had, in the past, been 
concerned with the administrative problems 
of the Institute met informally to discuss 
plans for the next congress which, at the invi- 
tation of the Swiss Confederation, will meet 
in Berne this year. The principal topic of this 
meeting was the establishment of the matters 
to be discussed at the Berne Congress. After 
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extended consideration, the following topics 
were decided upon: 


1. The function of the public administration at the 
end of the war and the experience of the war in ad- 
ministrative matters. 

2. The chief of state and the organization of his staff. 

g. Participation of civil servants and of their organ- 
izations in the management of the administration. 

4. The position of local and regional authorities vis- 
a-vis the central government. 


It was further decided that the congress would, 
in principle, receive only the official reports of 
the national sections or national committees 
as a basis for the work of the general reporters 
and the proceedings of the congress. 

Besides preparing for a congress this year, 
various other plans are being made to revital- 
ize activities of the Institute. It was suggested 
at Brussels, for example, that the Institute 
plan, as a matter of policy, to call occasional 
regional conferences or specialized general in- 
ternational conferences of experts to discuss 
matters within the general objectives of the 
Institute. Such a program would be along the 
lines of the round tables with which the In- 
stitute had experimented at several congresses 
before the war. 

The morale of both the staff and member- 
ship of the Union and the Institute appears to 
be excellent. Mr. Egger reports that there has 
been a tremendous revival of interest in the 
international clearing of research and of the 
results of experience at every level of govern- 
ment, as well as a deep-rooted conviction in 
every quarter that the avenues of interna- 
tional intercourse and cooperation in all sec- 
tors and at all levels must be strengthened and 
expanded. Officers of the Institute who at- 
tended the recent Brussels congress are re- 
ported to be extremely interested in resuming 
publication of the Revue Internationale des 
Sciences Administratives. This activity will un- 
doubtedly be revived as soon as the financial 
condition of the Institute permits. 

With a view to expanded and more effective 
performance, delegates at both the recent 
meetings in Brussels discussed action looking 
to the establishment of formal contact with 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. Both groups 
heartily approved the principles of a resolu- 
tion drawn up by Mr. Herbert Emmerich at 
London in 1945 which would bring about the 
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desired interrelationship. It was agreed at 
both Brussels meetings that the representatives 
present would enter into negotiations with 
their respective governments so that united 
support for this resolution might be effected 
in the governing body of UNESCO. 

It should be recalled at this point that the 
American Committee for the International 
Union of Local Authorities already fulfills an 
advisory function in connection with United 
States’ participation in UNESCO. On August 
15, 1946, the assistant secretary of state for 
public affairs announced a list of fifty organi- 
zations which had been invited to name mem- 
bers of the National Commission for UNESCO. 
The American Committee is one of the or- 
ganizations listed, and has designated its chair- 
man, Mr. Louis Brownlow, as a member of 
the commission. This gives the committee an 
opportunity to put its many years of experience 
in the field of international cultural coopera- 
tion at the disposal of a most important 
agency of the United Nations. 

A few months after the meetings of the 
Union and the Institute, the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning 
held its Eighteenth Congress at Hastings, Eng- 
land. The Congress convened on October 7, 
1946, and despite difficulties of travel, commu- 
nication, and finance, was attended by 1,257 
delegates from twenty-three nations. The non- 
British delegation totaled more than 350. Sub- 
jects of discussion were: 


1. Replanning the centers of cities—including decen- 
tralization of population to outlying metropolitan re- 
gions and means of implementing the plans. 

2. Housing economics—including finance and forms 
of government assistance. 

3. Housing techniques, which emphasized recent de- 
velopments in building methods, particularly prefabri- 
cation. 


Mr. Coleman Woodbury attended the Hast- 
ings Congress and reports: “The exhibit sur- 
passed, both in size and quality, those of the 
immediate prewar meetings. In size and en- 
thusiasm the Hastings Congress was a remark- 
able gathering—a real tribute to the Provi- 
sional Committee’s labors and to the spirit 
and determination of planners and housers 
throughout the world who know from experi- 
ence that they can learn from each other and 
who welcomed the first effective lifting of the 
war's intellectual blackout in a sector now 
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generally recognized as of real importance to 
the postwar campaign for sanity and decency 
in political and economic affairs.” 

To follow up on this promising start, the 
Federation’s General Council, its chief legisla- 
tive body, at Hastings authorized and ap- 
proved the appointment of an interim execu- 
tive of nine members which is charged with 
outlining a plan for the Federation’s future 
program, preparing a budget, and taking 
whatever steps are necessary to advance the 
Federation’s activity and interests in the 
months immediately ahead. It will report to 
the council at its next meeting, now scheduled 
for Paris in June of this year. Mr. Walter H. 
Blucher, executive director of the American 
Society of Planning Officials, is the American 
member of the interim executive. Mr. Pepler 
is the chairman. Its first meeting was held in 
Hastings, and in December of last year a sec- 
ond session was held in Brussels. 

Not unlike the action of the Union and the 
Institute, steps have been taken by groups ac- 
tive in the Federation to see what direct coop- 
eration can be established between its secre- 
tariat and UNESCO and other specialized 
agencies of the Economic and Social Council. 

Many who are familiar with the work of the 
Brussels trio have been wondering about the 
reestablishment of the joint secretariat. Re- 
ports from the recent meetings of the Union 
and the Institute in Brussels indicate that the 
importance of restoring the common services 
is assumed in those quarters without debate. 
Actually the two organizations are currently 
housed together in the old Union offices. As 
yet there are no common activities, but there 
has been little time for activity of any kind 
since the end of the war. The regional con- 
gress at Brussels last summer was the first post- 
war manifestation of activity on the part of 
the Institute, just as last summer’s conference 
was the first renewal of operations on the part 
of the Union. These meetings were scheduled 
to facilitate participation by constituents of 
each organization. Much the same thing hap- 
pened later at Hastings when the permanent 


bureau of the International Union of Local ° 


Authorities scheduled a meeting so that its 
members could also attend the Eighteenth 
Congress of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning. The most re- 
cent step in the direction of restoring the com- 
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mon center was taken when the interim execy. 
tive of the Federation met at Brussels last De. 
cember. At that meeting a resolution was 
adopted which indicates that the Federation 
will return to Brussels. This was not a deci. 
sion in favor of restoring the common services, 
of course, but that would seem to be the logi. 
cal next step. 

In summary, the recent conferences and the 
projected congresses of the International 
Union of Local Authorities, the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning, 
and the International Institute of the Admin. 
istrative Sciences give a picture of remarkably 
rapid rehabilitation. Much remains to be 
done, but the progress already made is im. 
portant. The joint secretariat has already been 
partially restored and all the organizations 
formerly identified with the Brussels Center 
are seeking close working relations with 
UNESCO and other United Nations organs. 

In another part of the world, the Inter 
American Congress of Municipalities is 
steadily expanding its activities. Steps are be. 
ing taken to secure official recognition for the 
Congress from the forthcoming International 
Conference of the American States, and a pro- 
posal for developing closer working arrange- 
ments with the Brussels organizations by re- 
organizing the International Union of Local 
Authorities on a regional basis is currently be. 
ing considered. 

Recent activity on all fronts, therefore, sug- 
gests the development of larger and more ef- 
fective centers for the international clearing 
of information and experience in the field of 
government and public administration. This 
is a tendency with significant implications. 
These organizations and their respective secre- 
tariats have been valuable not only because of 
the services they render but also because of the 
dissemination of principles of democratic self- 
government which inescapably accompanies 
their activities. Their chief concern has been 
the welfare of the individual citizen in his in- 
dividual community and the means of secur- 
ing his well-being. Finally, these organizations 
are living monuments, in a sense, to the fact 
that frontiers are less and less important as we 
organize common action across them. It is in 
this light that the real merit of the Brussels 
and Havana centers should be weighed. 
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Perfecting State Administration, 1940-46 
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ENERALIZATIONS with respect to the 

forty-eight states are almost always haz- 

ardous, but there seems today to be 
general agreement that the position of the 
states in the federal union has been markedly 
strengthened during the past decade. During 
the depression years of the thirties, the pres- 
tige of state government sank as federal au- 
thority expanded and state governors and leg- 
islators turned to Washington for instruction 
and assistance. The further expansion of fed- 
eral powers during the defense, war, and re- 
conversion periods from 1940 through 1946 
was accompanied, however, by the increasing 
independence of the states from federal tute- 
lage. Discussion of a decade ago concerning 
the declining position of the states and their 
replacement by regional governments has 
given way to an acceptance of the continuing 
role of the states in the administration of our 
public affairs. 

Without attempting to identify all of the 
factors which have enhanced the position of 
the states, their strengthened finances, effective 
interstate cooperation, particularly through 
the Council of State Governments and its affili- 
ated associations of state officials, and public 
reaction against the centralizing trend in the 
federal government account in large measure 
for the change. Some of the prestige regained 
by state government is certainly a consequence 
of improved state administration. But if the 
states are to retain their present favorable situa- 
tion in the federal system, improvements in ad- 
ministrative organization, personnel, and pro- 
cedure will need to be accelerated in order to 
keep pace with growing state responsibilities. 

The nineteen-forties thus far have not been 
characterized by reorganizations of state gov- 
ernments as sweeping as those during the twen- 


ties and thirties in New York, Virginia, and 
Minnesota. Nevertheless, major developments 
in administration have occurred in a number 
of states, and there has been a discernible trend 
toward perfecting the machinery of administra- 
tion in the states generally. Of course, there are 
contradictions to this general trend. Circum- 
stances differ among the states and not all of 
their administrative systems move in the same 
direction and at the same pace. Trends in ad- 
ministration are indicated primarily by devel- 
opments in those states in which conditions of 
population and industry provide occasion for 
large-scale administrative action. 

For convenience in discussion, recent devel- 
opments in state administration may be 
grouped into four categories: 

(1) consolidation of related administrative 
functions; (2) coordination of administrative 
policy and action; (3) cooperation among the 
states in intergovernmental administrative 
programs; and (4) control over administrative 
procedure by governors, legislatures, and 
courts. Not included in these categories are 
noteworthy developments in the administration 
of legislative assemblies and state judicial sys- 
tems, significant, however, in relation to pri- 
marily nonadministrative aspects of govern- 
ment. 


Consolidation 


_ reorganization of existing governmental 
machinery into more coherent administra- 


tive patterns during the forties has continued 
a trend which characterized state government 
during the two preceding decades. Thorough- 
going general reorganizations of administrative 
machinery have been exceptional, the major 
instance being the series of changes in the gov- 
ernment of Missouri, necessitated by the adop- 
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tion of a new constitution in 1945.! Notable 
consolidations of fiscal, welfare, correctional, 
and developmental activities have occurred in 
a large number of states, although their inte- 
grating effect on state government has to some 
extent been offset by the addition to state ad- 
ministration of new, war-born functions. 

In Missouri, during 1945 and 1946, between 
seventy and eighty boards, departments, and 
commissions were consolidated into thirteen 
executive departments.? The new constitution 
enumerated ten executive departments to be 
established by the Legislature and provided 
that not more than four additional depart- 
ments be created. The Governor was given 
authority to place “all present or future 


boards, bureaus, commissions and other agen- 


cies of the state exercising administrative or 
executive authority” within those departments 
to which their functions most closely related. 
This provision obviously strengthened the 
Governor's position in matters of administra- 
tive organization and should greatly facilitate 
continuing appraisal and adjustment of de- 
partmental organization. Reflecting a trend 
throughout state government, tax and fiscal 
functions previously divided among seven 
agencies were consolidated in a new Depart- 
ment of Revenue. Public health and welfare 
functions were combined in a single depart- 
ment and a Department of Corrections was 
established. Covering a variety of agencies 
under a single departmental roof does not nec- 
essarily indicate an actual consolidation of 
administrative machinery; the Missouri De- 
partment of Business and Administration, for 
example, contains agencies as diverse as the 
Geological Survey and the Athletic Commis- 
sion, the departmental director acting pri- 
marily as joint business manager for the com- 
ponent divisions. 

Extensive reorganizations of administrative 
machinery were projected in Louisiana in 
1940, in Colorado and Utah in 1941, in Mon- 
tana and North Dakota in 1943, and in South 
Carolina in 1945. The reorganizations in 


*For a survey of developments 1939-1945, see Lloyd 
M. Short, “State Administrative Reorganization,” The 
Book of the States, 1945-46, (The Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 1945) pp. 141-44. 

*Martin L. Faust, “Reorganization in Missouri,” 35 
National Municipal Review 402-407 (1946). 
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Louisiana and Utah resulted in a considerable 
reduction in the number of administratiye 
agencies, the reorganizations proposed in Colo. 
rado and South Carolina were only partially 
realized, and the Montana and North Dakota 
plans were rejected. Governor Ford of Mon. 
tana has, however, urged the 1947 Legislature 
to reconsider the ‘comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion plan proposed in 1943. The experience of 
the states during the period 1940-46 suggests 
that a department-by-department reorganiza. 
tion of state services is likely to bring more 
substantial improvement in administrative 
structure and to arouse less opposition than the 
over-all sweeping type of reorganization plan. 

In the area of tax and fiscal administration, 
the trend of recent years toward consolidation 
and integration continued. During the period 
1940-46 centralization of tax and revenue ad- 
ministration was accomplished or perfected 
in Colorado, Utah, Louisiana, Illinois, New 
Jersey, South Dakota, and Missouri. Lesser 
adjustments in tax and fiscal machinery were 
undertaken in several other states, including 
Arkansas, Idaho, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin; but although some changes moved 
in the direction of the consolidation of tax 
and revenue collection, the net effect as regards 
administrative integration was not in all cases 
clear. Probably the single most comprehen. 
sive consolidation of tax and fiscal functions 
occurred in Missouri incident to the general 
administrative reorganization of the state gov- 
ernment. The functions of the new Depart- 
ment of Revenue include all handling of state 
money except custody and disbursement which 
remain the responsibility of an elective state 
treasurer. 

Most notable in the reorganization of pub- 
lic welfare services were the recommendations 
of the New York Special Committee on Social 
Welfare and Relief adopted by the state legis. 
lature in 1945.4 The chaotic jumble of unco- 


* George H. Watson, “Recent Trends in State Taxa- 
tion,” The Book of the States, 1945-46, p. 177. 

“CE. Robert T. Lansdale and Byron T. Hipple, Jr. 
“Integration of Social Welfare Services—State Organ- 
ization,” 20 The Social Service Review 1-10 (1946); 
Harold C. Ostertag, “New York Overhauls Its Public 
Welfare System,” 19 State Government 194-96, 210 
(1946); Felix Infausto and Byron T. Hipple, Jr., “Re- 
organization of Public Welfare Services in New York 
State,” 6 Public Administration Review 315-24 (1946). 
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ordinated local welfare agencies was reorgan- 
ized and integrated with a view to the conveni- 
ence of the public, economy of operation, and 
improved service. Alternative county plans 
were provided and could be elected on the ba- 
sis of administrative arrangements made be- 
tween the county and the municipalities 
within the county. Particular county plans be- 
come operative when approved by the State 
Department of Social Welfare, such approval 
being subject to review annually by the de- 
partment. Effective cooperation of the central 
state welfare administration in the new pro- 
gram was promoted by readjustment and re- 
organization within the Department of Social 
Welfare. 

The administration of workmen’s compen- 
sation was also reorganized in New York in 
1945. Administrative structure was clarified 
and integrated under a newly created Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and administra- 
tive practices were reviewed and revised. 

In California and Virginia, as well as in 
Missouri, the movement toward consolidation 
of related administrative activities led to the 
establishment of integrated departments of 
corrections. The General Assembly of Virginia 
in 1942 brought together a number of separate 
penal agencies under a new Department of 
Corrections headed by a board of five, one 
member of which is the commissioner, desig- 
nated as the executive officer of the depart- 
ment. The department was given power to 
prescribe minimum standards for the construc- 
tion and administration of local penal institu- 
tions and exercised powers formerly vested in 
the State Prison Board, the Superintendent of 
the Penitentiary, and the Superintendent of 
the State Prison Farm. Parole functions re- 
mained in the hands of the Virginia Parole 
Board, a division of the Governor’s Executive 
Department, 

Under the Prison Reorganization Act of 
1944 California created a unified Department 
of Corrections in order better to integrate and 
correlate the correctional activities of the 
state.5 The functions of more than ten sepa- 
rate agencies were consolidated into the new 
department which, however, comprises five 


*Richard A. McGee, “California Develops New Cor- 
rectional Program,” 19 State Government 104-107, 119 
(1946). 


component parts, each of which is individually 
responsible to the Governor. Chief of these di- 
visions is that headed by the director of correc- 
tions and responsible for the administration 
of the state prisons. 

Planning and development agencies were re- 
organized in a number of states during the 
war years; and there was a tendency, exempli- 
fied in Arkansas, Iowa, and Washington, to in- 
corporate state planning boards established 
during the 1930’s into agencies charged with 
promotional and developmental activities. 
Following recommendations of Public Admin- 
istration Service, South Carolina in 1945 con- 
solidated the activities of eight boards and 
commissions into a Department of Research, 
Planning and Development. A five-member 
board appointed by the Governor with the 
consent of the Senate headed the department 
and the administration of its three divisions 
of research, planning, and development was 
vested in the respective division chiefs. Reor- 
ganization and consolidation of several plan- 
ning agencies was under consideration in 
Minnesota late in 1946, preparatory to the 
drafting of proposals for introduction into the 
Legislature in 1947. 

The multiplicity of licensing boards and the 
inadequacy of their administration were the 
subject of criticism in several states during the 
period 1940-46. In Tennessee, particularly, 
increasing interest was manifest in the idea of 
an integrated licensing department with citi- 
zen boards serving in advisory capacity with 
respect to various occupational fields. 

Offsetting the trend toward the administra- 
tive consolidation of state services has been 
the extension of state administrative machin- 
ery into new areas of activity. As states have 
undertaken new functions, new agencies fre- 
quently have been created to provide for their 
administration. In some states these agencies 
have been integrated into the existing mecha- 
nism of state administration. More frequently, 
separate agencies have been created. Consoli- 
dations of state agencies effected by previous 
reorganizations have sometimes been partially 
undone by subsequent legislatures.® 

Between 1935 and 1941 twenty-one states 
had created agencies to supervise civil aero- 


* Cf. Lane W. Lancaster, “Alabama State Reorganiza- 
tion,” 34 National Municipal Review 69-73 (1945). 
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nautics. Of the forty-five states which had es- 
tablished aeronautics agencies by 1946, sixteen 
placed the agency in an existing department, 
twenty-nine created separate aeronautics agen- 
cies. 

Veterans agencies in the states were estab- 
lished or greatly expanded as a result of veter- 
ans legislation requiring continuing and often 
detailed technical supervision in its adminis- 
tration. State veterans legislation prior to 
World War II usually comprised uniform, 
easily administered benefits and _ privileges— 
almost self-executory in character. But World 
War II veterans legislation frequently in- 
volved long-range, comprehensive programs of 
educational and economic assistance, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, medical services includ- 
ing psychiatric treatment, and counseling pro- 
visions with respect to business, labor, and 
agricultural problems. In New Jersey a divi- 
sion of veterans administered a comprehensive 
program within the Department of Economic 
Development. More typical, however, were 
separate departments for veterans’ affairs as 
established during 1945 in Alabama, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin. 

In summary, the consolidation and integra- 
tion of state administrative agencies was con- 
fined to a comparatively small number of 
states. Not all administrative reorganizations 
resulted in improved administration. Some 
changes were not fully effective; others re- 
flected partisan expediency rather than con- 
cern with improved public service. But the 
balance sheet was generally favorable, and the 
real benefits derived from changes in particu- 
lar states were stimulating interest and emu- 
lation among the states generally. In retro- 
spect, the most solid progress resulted from 
the survey and reorganization of individual 
state departments or functions as illustrated 
by the reform of local welfare administration 
in New York. Over-all administrative reorgan- 
ization plans widened the area of potential 
opposition, and thus reduced chances for ac- 
ceptance by state legislatures. 


Coordination 

F eregeyees developments seldom occur 
in the compartmentalized form in which 
they are most conveniently discussed. Im- 
proved coordination of administrative policy 
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and action is often a result of the consolida. 
tion of related governmental functions. The 
major reorganizations of state departments 
during the past seven years would seem to fa. 
cilitate administrative coordination. Integra. 
tion of state fiscal, correctiuvnal, and welfare 
agencies provided conditions under which co. 
ordination can be more easily achieved not 
only within departments but throughout state 
administrations. The notable reduction in the 
number of independent administrative agen- 
cies in Missouri brings the Governor's super- 
visory responsibilities nearer to the hypothet- 
ical ideal span of control. To the extent that 
coordination of policy and action is attempted 
by the Governor, his task should be corres. 
pondingly lightened. 

Increasingly as governors have emerged as 
the chief administrative officers, they have be. 
come the chief coordinators in their states. 
Among the constitutional officers of the states 
they are primus inter pares, but the growth of 
their administrative responsibilities and the 
resulting opportunities for leadership have 
given their office a prestige and status greater 
by far than that contemplated in the letter of 
many state constitutions. Unfortunately, few 
governors enjoy staff facilities adequate to per- 
mit them to exercise fully the leadership 
which their situations invite. 

During the early forties the important war- 
time roies of the governors required an ex- 
pansion and temporary exercise of emergency 
powers, but it did not noticeably accelerate 
the gradual trend toward enlarging the day- 
to-day authorities and facilities of their offices. 
Proposed reorganizations which would have 
strengthened the governor’s position were re- 
jected in Montana and North Dakota. The ex- 
pansive exercise of presidential power in 
Washington during the Roosevelt years may 
perhaps have induced reaction against execu- 
tive power in some of the states. More signifi 
cant may have been a traditional legislative 
suspicion of the independent exercise of exec 
utive powers. 

Michigan in 1943 created a Department of 
Business Administration in the Governor's of- 
fice, charged with responsibility for “making 
investigations and recommendations concern- 
ing the economic coordination of state activi- 
ties.” This department was assigned important 
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liaison tasks, particularly as regards the State 
Planning Commission, the State Budget Of- 
fice, and the Civil Service Commission.” 

The boldest implementation of the Gover- 
nor’s office, however, resulted from passage of 
the Minnesota Reorganization Act of 1939 
during the administration of Governor Harold 
Stassen. This act strengthened greatly the 
Governor’s staff assistance by providing for a 
commissioner of administration with respon- 
sibilities for budgeting, purchasing, printing, 
public property, and administrative man- 
agement.® The commissioner's coordinating 
powers are considerable. Not only is he in po- 
sition, through his responsibility for the prep- 
aration and administration of the budget, for 
purchasing, and for printing, to keep action 
in line with policy, but he may investigate 
and survey the organization and management 
of the departments and agencies of the state 
to secure greater efficiency and economy. He 
may hold hearings and require testimony and 
with the approval of the governor and the di- 
rector of civil service may transfer employees 
from one agency to another. Obviously, the 
commissioner is more than a staff officer. But 
he assists the Governor in many essentially 
staff functions, and the Governor and com- 
missioner as a team appear to have the author- 
ity and the machinery to effect highly. coordi- 
nated administration. 

There is abundant evidence of a need for 
comparative study and research into the or- 
ganization of the governor’s executive office. 
This problem is faced anew in many states 
with each change of governor. States differ 
widely in their circumstances, but there are 
also significant similarities; and states gener- 
ally would benefit from a study of the gover- 
nor’s office comparable, at least in direction 
and scope, to that undertaken by the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment. 

Although outside of the governor’s execu- 
tive office in many states, the planning, per- 


"Robert S. Ford, “Michigan Attacks ‘Red Tape’,” 33 
National Municipal Review 576-82 (1944). 

*Cf. T. G. Driscoll, “The Commissioner of Admin- 
istration in Minnesota,” The Book of the States, 1945- 
46, pp. 145-150; also, Harold L. Henderson, “How a 
State Can Be Managed,” 35 National Municipal Re- 
view 508-13, 524 (1946). 
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sonnel, and budget agencies in most states 
work in close cooperation with the governor, 
and in many states afford machinery for exer- 
cise of the governor's role of coordination. 

Most states established active planning 
agencies during the thirties, and although 
many of these continued under varying de- 
grees of reorganization into the forties, their 
possibilities as coordinating aids to governors 
were not often fully developed. In several 
states cooperation between the governor and 
planning agencies was productive of outstand- 
ing success in the development of war and 
postwar programs. In perhaps a majority of 
states, however, coordination of administra- 
tive activities through over-all planning had 
not passed beyond the conceptual stage. 

More certain progress could be discerned in 
the growth of personnel administration and 
the refinement of state budget procedures. 
Perfection of state personnel organization and 
practice indirectly facilitates coordination of 
state administration. As personnel systems op- 
erate more smoothly and as internal controls 
are regularized and strengthened, the possibil- 
ities of executive administrative coordination 
obviously are enlarged. The extension of merit 
systems evidenced a growing appreciation of 
the importance of good personnel programs 
in state government. By 1946 twenty-one 
states had established virtually service-wide 
civil service systems. Attention to particular 
aspects of personnel administration was evi- 
dent, particularly as rising living costs made 
the more poorly paid state positions decreas- 
ingly attractive during the war and early post- 
war years. General wage and salary increases 
occurred in a majority of the states, particu- 
larly after July 1, 1943. Comprehensive inves- 
tigations of the compensation of state employ- 
ees were undertaken by state personnel agen- 
cies—as in California, Colorado, Maryland, 
and New York; by legislative councils—as in 
Virginia; and by professional administrative 
consultants—as in Wisconsin. Increasingly in 
the large states wage and salary studies were 
continuing as a part of the routine research 
incidental to the operation of an effective pro- 
gram of personnel administration. At least six 
states—Georgia, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Utah, and Wisconsin—experimented 
with cost-of-living bonuses or temporary wage 
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increases to be adjusted according to the gen- 
eral price level. In a number of states, how- 
ever, temporary increases were made a perma- 
nent part of the basic payroll of the state by 
legislative action. 

Employee retirement systems received at- 
tention in the states, twenty-seven states hav- 
ing established service-wide retirement systems 
by 1946, seventeen of which were set in oper- 
ation subsequent to 1940. Accumulating ex- 
perience with employee retirement plans in- 
dicated need for changes in the provisions of 
laws of several of the states. The Connecticut 
Legislative Council in collaboration with the 
State Employees Retirement Commission re- 
ported in November, 1946, recommendations 
to the 1947 General Assembly respecting the 
financing and administration of the state em- 
ployees retirement plan.® 

The ever-present danger of generalization 
with respect to state practices may be illus- 
trated, however, by the experience of Michi- 
gan which, in 1941, established by constitu- 
tional amendment a civil service commission 
independent of legislature and Governor, sup- 
ported by a continuing appropriation of 1 per 
cent of the administrative payroll of the state 
and clothed with broad powers to adopt rules 
placing into effect the basic principle of the 
amendment.” This arrangement may have 
strengthened personnel administration in sev- 
eral respects, but it can hardly be said to have 
promoted the coordination of administrative 
policy and action. 

During the early forties the growth and pro- 
fessionalization of state budget offices con- 
tinued. From the almost exclusively legislative 
budgeting of twenty years ago, the states have 
now almost unanimously moved to the adop- 
tion of executive budgets. 

Indicative of the current thinking with re- 
spect to budgeting was the consensus of the 
National Association of State Budget Officers 
at their 1946 annual meeting with respect to 
the organization and operation of a state 
budget office. It was agreed that: 


1. A budget director should be directly responsible 
to the governor as a part of the executive office, or, a 
budget director should be indirectly responsible to the 


°A. A. Weinberg, “Retirement Planning for Public 
Employees,” 20 State Government 10-19, 32 (1947). 
* The Book of the States, 1945-46, p. 156. 


governor but directly responsible to a commission of 
finance. The preferable system is for the budget off. 
cer to be directly responsible to the governor. in both 
instances, there is an executive budget. 

2. All personnel in the budget department should be 
appointed on the basis of qualifications and compe. 
tence, with specific requirements for specific positions 
The fullest consideration should be given to experi 
ence in addition to, or at least as the equivalent of 
specific training. 

3. A budget department should include the duty and 
responsibility of administrative management, review, 
and analysis. 

4. The transfer of appropriations within a depart. 
ment should be allowable on the authority of the goy. 
ernor through the budget officer. 

5. Varying practices exist relative to emergency funds 
and allowable deficits, there being no uniform stand. 
ards among the several States.” 


One problem of coordination of increasing 
concern to state budget and fiscal officers re. 
sults from federal grant-in-aid programs op 
erating at the state level. As presently organ. 
ized, state planning and budgeting are com. 
plicated by the inadequacy of state control 
with respect to the proportion of state funds 
which must be provided to match programs 
set up by the United States Congress. State 
budget officers at their 1946 meeting expressed 
concern over the fact that many current grant- 
in-aid plans operate with little or no oppor. 
tunity for state fiscal agencies to review their 
effect on state government as a whole. It is 
certain that there is increasing support among 
state administrative officials for a study and 
review of the entire federal-state grant-in-aid 
program, appraising it in the light of present- 
day conditions with the end in view of mak- 
ing the mechanism work more effectively both 
in Washington and in the several states.!? 

Legislative interest in coordination of ad- 
ministrative policy and action was evidenced 
in New York, where in February, 1946, a tem- 
porary state commission on coordination of 
state activities was created. The duties of the 
commission are very broad, including author- 
ity “to study and investigate and to report 
upon any special matter which may be re- 
ferred to the commission . . . by the gover 
nor or by joirit resolution of the legislature.” 
Prior to January, 1947, however, the commis 


™ Resume Annual Meeting National Association of 


State Budget Officers, September 19-21, 1946, pp. 4-5- 
* Ibid., p. 12. 
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sion had confined its activities to an investi- 
gation of that state department of education. 
Although machinery for administrative co- 
ordination was not well developed in most 
states, the pressure of increasing responsibility 
and desire to avoid the consequences of con- 
flicting public policies encouraged attention 
to the coherence of administrative policies 
and practices. In some respects the best organ- 
ized states were better equipped to meet this 
problem than was the federal government in 
which budgeting, personnel, and planning 
functions were narrower in scope and appar- 
ently less effectively executed than in certain 
of the states. The gradual movement toward 
placing the tools of administrative fiscal con- 
trol, particularly preauditing and accounting, 
in the hands of the governor continued; but 
fiscal responsibility in many states remained 
divided and confused. 


Cooperation 

LTHOUGH not a new development of the early 
A forties, administrative cooperation among 
the states and with federal agencies increased 
greatly as a result of the defense and war emer- 
gencies. In August, 1940, the Advisory Com- 
mission to the National Council of Defense 
established a division of state and local coop- 
eration and suggested to the states the estab- 
lishment of state councils of defense. A num- 
ber of states had already set up comparable 
defense agencies, the Virginia Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense being established as early as 
May, 1940. All states ultimately established 
councils by executive or legislative action.’ 

Although the functions of these councils 
were largely advisory, they acted in a liaison 
capacity between the federal agencies, the gov- 
ernors, the state departments, and the state 
legislatures. The councils likewise served as 
intermediaries between the defense agencies 
in Washington and the thousands of local 
county and city defense councils throughout 
the nation. Their contribution to cooperative 
intergovernmental administration was consid- 
erable but related primarily to the war period 
and did not result in permanent modification 
of the framework of state government." 


” The Book of the States, 1943-44, pp. 78-83. 
“For an account of federal-state administrative co- 


The tendency in recent decades to devise in- 
stitutionalized forms to assist continuing in- 
tergovernmental administrative cooperation 
continued into the forties. In May, 1942, Con- 
gress consented to the organization by com- 
pact of the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission. The congressional act provides 
for an experimental period of fifteen years at 
the end of which Congress will review the 
work of the commission and determine whether 
to extend its consent.15 The commission, 
which is advisory only, has nevertheless 
achieved some substantial success in bringing 
about uniformity and cooperation among the 
Aulantic states in the conservation and regu- 
lation of fisheries. Of particular significance is 
the fact that the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the Interior 
is designated as the primary research agency 
of the commission, and members of the service 
are directed to attend meetings of the com- 
mission. The same cooperative arrangement is 
included in draft proposals to establish Gulf 
States and Pacific Marine Fisheries Commis- 
sions. 

Federal-state administrative cooperation 
likewise characterized the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin organized un- 
der a compact approved by Congress in 1940. 
Representatives of the four valley states, the 
District of Columbia, the United States Public 
Health Service, and the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers constitute the governing board of 
the commission. Its activities relate primarily 
to the abatement of water pollution in the Po- 
tomac Valley and its services are largely of a 
staff or advisory character to the participating 
governmental units and their subdivisions. 

A step towards institutionalizing federal- 
state administrative cooperation occurred in 
the Missouri Valley, where in December, 1941, 
eight states (nine with the participation of 
Colorado in 1944) set up a Missouri River 
States Committee consisting of two members 
from each state to cooperate with other agen- 





operation ir the selective service, civilian defense, ra- 
tioning, and price control programs see Frank Bane, 
“The Citizen Civilian Army” in Leonard D. White, 
ed., Civil Service in Wartime (University of Chicago 
Press, 1945). 

“ The Book of the States, 1943-44, pp. 64-67; 1945-46, 
pp. 26-29. 
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cies, public and private, in the development of 
the Missouri Valley. The primary function of 
this committee has been to work with the fed- 
eral agencies, particularly the United States 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and the Department of Agriculture. The 
Missouri Valley States Committee has met 
regularly with the federal Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee consisting of the representatives of the 
federal departments and bureaus concerned 
with the Missouri Development Project. Sub- 
committees of the Missouri States Committee 
have been established. In March, 1944, an en- 
gineering committee, composed of a represen- 
tative from each of the member states, was ap- 
pointed to work with the engineers of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the Corps of Engineers, 
and the Department of Agriculture in the de- 
velopment of plans and as an advisory body to 
the larger committee.'* 

Similarly in the Columbia River Valley the 
federal government and the states have for- 
malized cooperative relationships. In 1943 


the Governors of Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 


Montana, and Wyoming formed the North- 
west States Development Association to har- 
monize and integrate the views of the states in 
the development of the Columbia River 
basin. Two representatives from each state 
were named by the Governors as members of an 
advisory coiamittee to study projects proposed 
for the utilization of the waters of the Colum- 
bia River system. Technical experts were later 
added to the committee which works in coop- 
eration with a federal inter-agency committee 
established to coordinate federal activities in 
the area. 

Encompassing federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment, the Pacific Coast Board of Intergov- 
ernmental Relations was established by public 
officials in 1945 to improve working relation- 
ships among the several jurisdictions in the 
three Pacific coast states. 

The tendency toward cooperative action 
and the formation of professional associations 
of state officials continued. Although state 
parole supervisors had worked cooperatively 
for many years, ratification of the Interstate 
Parole and Probation Compact by thirty-nine 


* M. Q. Sharpe, “Eight States and a River,” 16 State 
Government 221-22, 232 (1943):—“Nine States and a 
River,” 17 State Government 333, 337 (1944). 


states formalized and clarified interstate agree. 
ment in-this field. In 1945 an Association of 
the Administrators of the Interstate Compaq 
for the Supervision of Parolees and Probation. 
ers was formed “for the furtherance of my. 
tual acquaintance, to exchange information, 
and to cooperate together for the effective 
carrying out of the Compact and the rules and 
regulations promulgated thereunder, and tw 
secure uniformity in interpretation, practice, 
and procedure.”!7 Of particular significance 
was the formation of the National Association 
of State Budget Officers in December, 1945. 
An Association of State Planning and Devel. 
opment Agencies was established in May, 1946, 
and the National Association of State Direc. 
tors of Veterans’ Affairs was organized in No. 
vember of the same year. 

Illustrative of the trend toward cooperative 
action between federal agencies and the state 
administrative organizations was the action of 
the Association of State Planning and Devel. 
opment Agencies in setting up a Committee 
on Federal-State Cooperation in Economic 
Development. Describing the purpose of the 
committee, Association President Don C. 
Weeks declared: 


We decided that our interests as an association properly 
covered all activities of the federal government in eco- 
nomic development. For example, the states have a 
proper interest and concern in the activities of the in- 
terdepartmental committee on distressed areas, organ- 
ized by Reconversion Director John R. Steelman under 
presidential directive. This committee, on which are 
representatives of the departments of labor, commerce, 
the RFC, etc., might move into an area—the anthra- 
cite area, for example—make complete studies to se 
what~can be done to improve the area economically. 
The states have a very proper concern in such action.* 


The Association of Veterans Officers grew 
out of a conference on November 13-15, 1945, 
sponsored by the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration of the federal govern- 
ment. Meetings of this nature between federal 
agencies and state administrative officials have 
been greatly utilized as a means of coordinat- 
ing and perfecting cooperative federal-state 
action in nationwide administrative programs. 

Illustrative of interstate cooperation in the 


* Joseph H. Hagan, “Crime Compact,” 19 State Gov- 
ernment gg-100 (1946). 

* Association of State Planning and Development 
Agencies, 1 News Letter 5 (1946). 
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solution of common administrative problems 
were four regional conferences of state legis- 
lators and administrative officials arranged by 
the Council of State Governments in late sum- 
mer of 1946 to work out common policies and 
programs to insure the efficient transfer of the 
public employment offices from federal to 
state operation.?® 

Some of the most effective interstate ad- 
ministrative cooperation has occurred with re- 
spect to interstate unemployment compensa- 
tion claims. Large-scale movement of workers 
across state lines during the war period accen- 
tuated problems involving the payment of 
benefit claims and the transfer of wage credits 
of persons unemployed. The Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agencies has 
contributed greatly to the resolution of diffi- 
culties in this field. 

A recent move in the direction of interstate 
administrative coordination was taken by the 
planning and development agencies of eleven 
northeastern states meeting in November, 
1946, in Hartford, Connecticut. Affiliated with 
the Association of State Planning and Devel- 
opment Agencies, a Northeastern States Plan- 
ning and Development Conference was estab- 
lished further to coordinate state action in the 
fields of recreation, industrial research and 
promotion, and state and local planning. 

Illustration of the extent of interstate ad- 
ministrative cooperation could be expanded 
to a degree disproportionate to the scope of 
this article. State cooperation under the com- 
pact clause of the constitution today repre- 
sents only a small part of the actual extent of 
interstate administrative action. The period 
1940-46 has been characterized by the steady 
growth of interstate cooperation, and the cre- 
ation of new interstate agencies and relation- 
ships has been matched by the growth ‘and 
perfection of previously established interstate 
institutions. 


Control 
TS extent of gubernatorial control over 
the administrative activities of the states 
is difficult to measure. Obviously, as in the 
case of the presidency, the character of the 
governor's office at a given time and place re- 


”“Return of the Employment Service to State Op- 
eration,” 19 State Government 280-81 (1946). 


flects the character of the incumbent gover- 
nor. Constitutions, statutes, and historical tra- 
ditions shape the governor’s powers in differ- 
ent ways in different states. 

There has been a recognized growth in the 
executive powers of the governors during the 
past several decades, and it seems safe to con- 
clude that the trend is continuing. At no time 
in our national history, with the probable ex- 
ception of the Civil War years, have the gov- 
ernors possessed greater authority or have they 
been in better position to exercise responsible 
control over state administrative procedure. 
Nevertheless, the continuing presence of inde- 
pendent constitutional officers, the lack of 
adequate budgetary and fiscal control, and the 
short terms and limitations on eligibility to 
reelection imposed in many states are factors 
which prevent the governor from attaining 
within his state a position comparable to that 
of the President in the United States. Until 
the actual exercise of administrative authority 
by governors has been more adequately de- 
scribed, generalizations with respect to admin- 
istrative control by governors need tempering 
with a substantial quantity of caution. 

Although the reins of state administration 
have been held with varied firmness by the 
governors, the harness which constrains bu- 
reaucracy in the states is largely of legislative 
contrivance. With a few ill-advised and un- 
successful exceptions, legislatures during the 
forties have not attempted directly to control 
administrative procedure. Instead, legislative 
bodies have attempted to fix metes and bounds 
within which administrative agencies may 
properly act and have provided machinery for 
encouraging responsibility and efficiency in 
state administration. Four types of measures 
are characteristic: the requirement of the fil- 
ing and publication of administrative rules, 
prescription of minimum standards for admin- 
istrative adjudication, definition and clarifica- 
tion of the judicial review of administrative 
action, and establishment of special agencies 
charged with the study and supervision of ad- 
ministrative procedure. Motivated by consid- 
erations similar to those which in 1935 per- 
suaded Congress to establish the Federal Reg- 
ister and Code of Federal Regulations, five 
states during the late thirties—South Carolina 
in 1937 and Oregon, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
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and Wisconsin in 1939—required that admin- 
istrative rules be filed with a designated offi- 
cer, usually the secretary of state.2° In 1941 
Tennessee and Ohio and in 1943 Maryland 
and North Carolina enacted similar legisla- 
tion. North Dakota in 1941 directed the at- 
torney-general, with whom all rules were filed, 
to give an opinion as to the validity of the 
rules. Indiana in 1943 required that before 
promulgation rules be approved both by the 
Governor and the attorney-general and filed 
with the secretary of state and the Legislative 
Bureau. Printing of rules was required in 
some form by South Carolina, Oregon, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. The Wisconsin Red Book, 
containing standing rules and orders having 
the force of law, has been published since 
1939, but the most ambitious efforts to pub- 
lish and codify state administrative rules were 
undertaken after 1941 by California, Michi- 
gan, New York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 

Michigan in 1943 and New York and Vir- 
ginia in 1944 enacted measures requiring the 
filing, publication, and codification of admin- 
istrative rules and regulations. Publication of 
current orders, rules, and notices in an admin- 
istrative register was specified in Michigan 
and Virginia. California in 1941 enacted the 
first of a series of important measures to con- 
trol administrative procedure. The filing of 
all rules with the secretary of state was re- 
quired. The Codification Board was directed 
to publish existing rules in the California Ad- 
ministrative Register, but funds were not pro- 
vided for this purpose until 1943. 

By creation of a division of administrative 
procedure, the 1945 California Legislature 
pioneered in the development of permanent 
machinery in state government to supervise 
and regularize administrative action.*! Since 
1936, when the State Supreme Court upset 
precedent to declare the writ of certiorari un- 
available for the review of administrative ac- 
tion, repeated efforts had been made, particu- 
larly by the State Bar, to secure legislation 
clarifying the relations between state admin- 


* This general subject is treated more fully by Carroll 
C. Moreland, “State Administrative Rules,” The Book 
of the States, 1945-46, pp. 151-54. 

"Ralph N. Kleps, “The Reform of Administrative 
Procedure in California, 18 State Government 200-203 
(1945). 


istrative agencies and courts and providing 
uniform minimum standards of administra. 
tive procedure. In addition to legislation re. 
quiring the filing and publication of adminis. 
trative rules, the legislature in 1941 directed 
the Judicial Council of California to investi. 
gate state administrative procedure with par. 
ticular reference to judicial review. 

In 1943 the Judicial Council undertook this 
assignment, and in order to adjust the scope 
of investigation to its resources, it decided to 
confine its study to the administrative adju. 
dications of those boards and agencies most 
frequently engaged in litigation. Primarily 
involved in the investigation were the pro 
ceedings of state licensing agencies. The repon 
of the council to the Governor and Legislature 
late in 1944 was the basis for significant legis 
lation enacted in 1945. 

An Administrative Procedure Act prescribed 
minimum standards for fair administrative 
procedure with respect to licensing and disci- 
plinary action. Uniform procedure was set 
forth in detail for all agencies in which for- 
mal hearings of a judicial nature were re. 
quired. Legislation revising procedural re. 
quirements of particular departments was also 
enacted to insure consistency between the Ad 
ministrative Procedure Act and the basic acts 
of the various state agencies affected. The 
legislature hoped to forestall considerable 
confusion in the interpretation’ and applica- 
tion of the general act by spelling out its ap 
plicability to individual administrative units. 

The division of administrative procedure 
was established after the patterns suggested 
by the Attorney General’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Procedure and the Benjamin re. 
port in New York. This division not only was 
to make a continuing study of state adminis. 
trative procedures and recommend improve: 
ments to the agencies, to the Governor, and 
the Legislature, but was also to maintain a 
pool of qualified hearing officers available for 
assignment to contested hearings of a quasi- 
judicial nature. Further legislation clarified 
the judicial review of administrative rulings 
removing obscurities resulting from the inval- 
idation of the writ of certiorari in contested 
administrative adjudications. 

In addition to the foregoing legislation, the 
Assembly of California in 1945 created by 
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house resolution a three-member California 
Legislative Committee on Administrative Reg- 
ulation. Among the facets of administration 
which the committee was directed to study 
were (1) the adequacy of the expression of 
legislative standards, (2) the clarity of the 
definition and scope of the quasi-legislative 
function, (g) the nature, extent, and need of 
statutory regulation of administrative proce- 
dures, and (4) the scope, procedure, and need 
for the judicial review of administrative ac- 
tion. In a progress report issued July 20, 1946, 
the committee summarized statutory provi- 
sions conferring quasi-legislative functions 
upon administrative agencies and defined with 
references and citations its understanding of 
quasi-legislative functions and of administra- 
tive procedure, including rule-making, notice, 
and hearing. 

The Pennsylvania General Assembly in 
1945 enacted two important measures, the 
Pennsylvania Register Act and the Adminis- 
trative Agency Law. The validity of admin- 
istrative regulations was conditioned upon 
their publication within forty-five days after 
adoption in the Pennsylvania Register, except 
in cases of emergency certified by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. An ex-officio board was cre- 
ated with authority to superintend the publi- 
cation of the register. Impinging more directly 
upon the processes of administration was the 
Administrative Agency Law which set forth 
minimum standards for administrative adju- 
dication and provided under certain circum- 
stances for the judicial review of administra- 
tive action. Notice and hearing were required 
to establish validity of administrative adjudi- 
cation. Testimony at hearings was required 
to be stenographically recorded and a complete 
record kept of proceedings. Decisions of the 
adjudicating agencies were required to be 
written and to contain findings and the rea- 
sons for the conclusions reached. 

Persons directly affected by an administra- 
tive adjudication were permitted court ap- 
peal under the terms of the Agency Law. 
Within thirty days after service of an adminis- 
trative decision, appeal was permitted to the 
Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin County. 
Unless admitted by the court upon a show of 
due cause, questions not raised before the ad- 
ministrative agency might not be introduced 


upon appeal, except that in all cases the va- 
lidity of the statute under which the agency 
proceeded was contestable. Administrative ad- 
judication if not sustained might be modified, 
set aside, or remanded to the agency for 
further disposition as directed by the court. 
The court was directed to affirm the adjudi- 
cation, however, unless it found that the de- 
cision of the agency was in violation of the 
constitutional rights of the appellant, was not 
in accordance with law, or that any finding of 
fact necessary to support the adjudication was 
not supported by substantial evidence. Fur- 
ther appeal to the Superior or Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania was allowed within thirty 
days following the filing of a decision by the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

In Illinois the 1943 General Assembly es- 
tablished a nine-member Administrative Prac- 
tice and Review Commission “to study admin- 
istrative practice and procedure... and 
to report its findings and recommenda- 
tions. . . .”? In 1945 the commission reported 
a bill limited to the judicial review of admin- 
istrative agencies. No recommendations were 
made concerning the improvement of admin- 
istrative procedures, but the committee ex- 
pressed the hope that the desire to sustain 
records under court review would encourage 
administrative agencies to effect needed re- 
forms in procedure. 

Statutory judicial review of administrative 
action affecting the legal rights, duties, or 
privileges of specific parties was clarified by 
the Illinois Administrative Review Act of 
1945, replacing common law certiorari, equity, 
or previously provided statutory review as 
judicial remedy in administrative controver- 
sies. The major purpose of this act was to 
remove accumulated obscurities and incon- 
sistencies in the judicial remedies of adminis- 
trative law. The State Supreme Court was 
granted power to make rules of pleading, prac- 
tice, and procedure in order that review of 
administrative action might be simplified. 
The Administrative Practice and Review Com- 
mission was continued by the 1945 Legisla- 
ture and directed to report to the regular leg- 
islative session in 1947. 


“Illinois Administrative Practice and Review Com- 
mission, Report to Sixty-fourth General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois (1945), p. 5. 
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The New York Temporary State Commis- 
sion on Coordination of State Activities was 
authorized to study and recommend legisla- 
tion concerning the adequacy of the judicial 
review of administrative determinations, but 
at the close of 1946 had not commenced inves- 
tigation in this field. 

Proposals for a uniform administrative pro- 


cedure act were considered by the National 


Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws as early as 1938. Because differ- 
ences among the states precluded adoption of 
a truly uniform measure, the commissioners 
in 1943 suggested instead a model act repre- 
senting provisions desirable for state legisla- 
tion but subject to adaptation in the various 
states. Although the model act was not offi- 
cially approved by the Conference of Commis- 
sioners until October, 1946, Wisconsin and 
Ohio in 1943 adopted the act in modified 
form and a similar measure was enacted in 
North Dakota in 1941. The model act as ap- 
proved was scheduled to be introduced into 
the legislatures of Michigan, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, and Washington dur- 
ing the 1947 sessions. 

Administrative procedure acts are now in 
force both in the federal government and in 
several of the states. Comparative study should 
presently permit evaluation of these measures 
and indicate steps necessary to their perfect- 
ing in the interest of responsible administra- 
tion. 


Concluding Observations 


no eee progress toward improved adminis- 
tration during the period 1940-46 was 
solid although unspectacular. Reorganization 
and experimentation in particular states af- 
forded the basis for similar action in the 
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states generally. Fiscal activities and welfare, 
correctional, and planning functions were the 
primary objects of reorganization. The regy. 


-lation of administrative procedure was the 


subject of considerable legislation. Experimen. 
tation in organization of central executive 
staff services was undertaken on a bold scale 
in Minnesota after enactment of the Reorgan. 
ization Act of 1939 and to a lesser extent in 
Michigan in 1943. The war brought new func. 
tions to state government and expanded exist. 
ing ones, but its effect upon the overall struc. 
ture of state government was slight. 

The crucial question with respect to the ad- 
ministration of state government is whether 
the perfecting of organization, personnel, and 
precedure will keep pace with the increasing 
demands upon the public service. This is not 
a question peculiar to state government, but 
because of the key position of the states in our 
federal system, the answer will in large meas. 
ure determine the direction in which that 
system will develop in the years ahead. Inter. 
state and federal-state administrative cooper 
ation is continuing to develop and to bring 
order into that area midway between federal 
and state jurisdiction which a generation ago 
was virtually unexplored territory. 

Taken collectively, the states afford specific 
examples of highly effective organization, per- 
sonnel, and procedure in virtually every phase 
of administration. The states do not want for 
examples of the best practices in government 
from among their own numbers. Upon their 
willingness to profit from experience and to 
apply demonstrated improvements to their 
particular circumstances will depend in large 
measure retention of the public confidence 
which they today enjoy. 
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I 


oop administration is essential to fulfill- 
ment of the legislative purpose of any 

law. The more complex the law, the 

more difficult it is to achieve effective and effi- 
cient administration. The unavoidable diffi- 
culties in administering workmen’s compensa- 
tion in any state are in direct ratio to the 
complexity of the relationships created by 
workmen’s compensation legislation and the 
total operating volume. But these administra- 
tive difficulties often are increased by defects 
in the administrative pattern and procedures. 

New York State in 1943 undertook to cor- 
rect administrative abuses and deficiencies in 
workmen’s compensation. This was rightly 
deemed to be a service not merely to the 
groups directly concerned in workmen’s com- 
pensation—labor, industry, the medical pro- 
fession, and the insurance carriers—but also to 
the people of the state as a whole, whose con- 
cern in the sound administration of workmen's 
compensation has not always been sufficiently 
recognized. 

Special problems in the administration of 
workmen’s compensation in New York State 
are created by its scope and the liberal provi- 
sions of the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
Provisions for direct payment, mandatory 
hearings, and the safeguarding of the worker's 
right to “free choice” of his own physician af- 
ford splendid protection for workers, but they 
also make vastly more difficult the problems of 
administration. 


Nore: This paper is based upon an address delivered 
at the annual meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions at 
Portland, Oregon, on August 27, 1946. 


In New York workmen's compensation is 
mandatory rather than elective, as it is in 
some of the states. Employers are required to 
provide for payment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits to one or more workers in hun- 
dreds of hazardous employments enumerated 
in the law and to four or more workmen in all 
other employments except those specifically 
exempted. There are relatively few exempt 
employments; and by voluntarily providing 
workmen's compensation for his workers an 
“exempt” employer frees himself from com- 
mon law liability. In practice, therefore, many 
“exempt” workers actually do have the protec- 
tion of workmen’s compensation. 

New York requires employers or their insur- 
ance carriers to make biweekly payment of 
workmen’s compensation benefits directly to 
disabled workers and to the dependents of fa- 
tally injured workers. The law provides for a 
hearing on every claim, either before the 
Workmen's Compensation Board or one of its 
referees. Agreements between workers and 
their employers or carriers for direct settle- 
ment of workmen's compensation claims have 
been prohibited since 1919. New York pro- 
vides workmen’s compensation benefit pay- 
ments after a waiting period of seven days and 
necessary medical and hospital care whether 
or not there is lost time. 

New York protects the worker's right to free 
choice of his attending physician, selected 
from a panel of 23,000 doctors authorized by 
the chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board to render medical care in general medi- 
cine or qualified as proficient in twenty-eight 
recognized medical and surgical specialties. 
There is a minimum fee schedule for pay- 
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ments to physicians, and the law provides for 
the arbitration of disputed medical bills. 

Employers are required to provide for the 
payment of workmen’s compensation to their 
employees either by approved self-insurance 
or by insuring with the State Insurance Fund 
or a stock or mutual insurance company or 
through reciprocal insurance. 

Workmen’s compensation is the exclusive 
remedy of disabled workers against their em- 
ployers, except in the case of noninsured em- 
ployers who, as a penalty for failure to obtain 
insurance, are subject to common law suits 
without benefit of their common law defenses. 

New York provides workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits for the disablements of occupa- 
tional disease as well as for the disabilities 
caused by industrial accidents. 

Approximately five million workers have the 
protection of workmen’s compensation in New 
York State. Over 250,000 workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance policies are issued annually. 
On July 1, 1946, there were 1,038 self-insured 
employers, including 796 cities, towns, and 
other local government authorities. ‘The direct 
cost of workmen’s compensation in 1945, in- 
cluding disability and death payments, medi- 
cal and hospital care, and the excess cost of 
insurance, was an estimated $150,000,000. 

There were 664,830 industrial accidents re- 
ported in 1945. In that year, 144,167 work- 
men’s compensation claims were “indexed” for 
hearing; of 151,173 closings by referees, 103,- 
884 claims were held to be compensable. The 
claims unit in 1945 processed a total of 2,838,- 
953 claims papers; the board reviewed 10,936 
applications for review of referee decisions 
and for reopening of claims, and granted 7,492 
applications; the board's staff of physicians 
conducted more than 137,000 medical exami- 
nations in cases of disputed disability and the 
board’s hearing stenographers took the record 
in 396,246 hearings conducted by the board 
and its referees. 


II 
uRING the thirty years from 1913 to 1943, 
D New York experimented with several 
administrative patterns for workmen’s com- 
pensation. Successively there were tried ad- 
ministration by a commission charged solely 
with responsibility for workmen’s compensa- 


tion; administration by a commission respon. 
sible for all the varied functions of the Labor 
Department and also for workmen’s compen. 
sation; and administration that divided re. 
sponsibility between an Industrial Commis. 
sioner heading the Labor Department and an 
Industrial Board. The lines of that division of 
authority and of responsibility were never 
clear, and the intended independence of the 
Industrial Board in judicial matters was jeop 
ardized by its budgetary dependence on the 
Industrial Commissioner and lack of contro} 
over its staff. The board could not appoint, as. 
sign, or dismiss the referees who made deci. 
sions for the board and in its name. 

In some areas of responsibility the board 
and the commissioner had concurrent jurisdic. 
tion and in others alternative jurisdiction, 
There can be little doubt that the resulting 
confusion fostered controversy and caused de. 
lay. Divided and overlapping authority cre 
ated an administrative situation which served 
to undermine confidence in the fair and 
prompt determination of claims. The prob. 
lems resulting from divided responsiblity took 
up time of the commissioner that might better 
have been expended in Labor Department 
functions for which he was solely responsible, 
such as the enforcement of wages-and-hour 
legislation and regulations, industrial safety 
codes, and laws regulating child labor and the 
employment of women. 

The distribution of workmen’s compens- 
tion functions between the Industrial Board 
and the Industrial Commissioner had been, 
even before 1943, a matter of comment ani 
concern to students of state government. Rob 
ert M. Benjamin, for example, pointed 
these organizational difficulties in his Supple- 
mentary Report on Workmen’s Compense- 
tion, which constituted Vol. VI of his report, 
Administrative Adjudication in the State of 
New York, made to Governor Lehman in 
1942. 

In January, 1945, Governor Dewey, follow. 
ing a survey of the subject, sent to the Legisla 
ture a summary report on administrative and 
adjudicative procedures in workmen’s compe? 
sation, with his recommendation of legislation 
to integrate responsibility for workmen’s com 
pensation in a Workmen's Compensation 
Board and its chairman, located in the De 
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partment of Labor but with separate budget 
and personnel. This recommendation was en- 
acted into law and became Chapter 74 of the 
Laws of 1945, effective April 1, 1945. 

This law provided for close integration of 
authority and responsibility for workmen's 
compensation in New York State. The newly 
created Workmen’s Compensation Board as- 
sumed all the judicial and rule-making au- 
thorities theretofore distributed between the 
Industrial Board and the Industrial Commis- 
sioner. Administrative responsibility was trans- 
ferred to the chairman of the Workmen's 
Compensation Board who shares with the 
other nine members of the board the judicial 
and rule-making authorities. 


Ul 


His statutory reorganization of functions 
‘tas duties gave impetus to a long overdue 
reorganization of workmen's compensation 
practices and procedures. Despite the difficul- 
ties, common to all agencies, in acquiring new 
personnel, additional equipment, and housing 
urgently needed for expansion of facilities, 
good progress has been made. 

Work procedures for processing claims have 
been revised to secure a continuous and effi- 
cient work flow from the receipt of the first 
report, through intermediate steps to referee 
hearing and the entry of decision, and subse- 
quent checks on continued payment to the 
worker or his dependents. 

The filing system, which is the nerve center 
of workmen’s compensation administration, 
has been radically revised. A terminal digit 
system has been substituted for the old plan 
of straight numeric filing that was arbitrarily 
divided into eight alphabetic and two special 
divisions, with marked results in expediting 
file work. 

Formerly the unnumbered claim papers, of 
which about 5,500 pieces are received daily in 
the New York City office alone, were identified 
as to claim number by searching index books ac- 
cording to the claimant’s name and date of ac- 
cident. Frequently this search required refer- 
ence to several of these books, all heavy and 
awkward to handle. Since reorganization this 
search is made on visible index rotary files, 
with considerable saving of time and strain. 

Calculating machines have been installed in 


the award rooms. Snapout multiforms, pre- 
pared on electric typewriters, are used for 
claim work papers and forms. Alphabetic mail 
sorters are used instead of the old awkward 
method of manual group sorting. Window en- 
velopes for hearing notices obviate extra typ- 
ing. Movement of claim files has been elimi- 
nated wherever possible, and this has relieved 
work strain and saved time in such busy op- 
erations as the calendar section and the medi- 
cal stenographers unit. 

Separately these may seem relatively unim- 
portant items. That they are important, in 
sum total, is emphasized by the size of these 
operations: the medical stenographers in the 
New York City office alone type 400 examina- 
tion reports daily; every day, on an average 
6,000 notices of hearing are mailed; upward 
of 10,000 pieces of mail are received for daily 
sorting. The calendar section in New York 
City is responsible for as many as 30,000 cases 
at one time; the previous system of routing 
claim files to the calendar section caused inde- 
scribable confusion and filing difficulties. 

Referee hearings on workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases are scheduled in 81 cities and towns 
in 56 of the state’s 62 counties, thus bringing 
the hearings close to the claimants’ homes. 
There were 393,165 such hearings held in 1945. 

As rapidly as possible provision is being 
made for referee hearing rooms small enough 
to insure decent privacy for claimant hearings. 
It would be difficult to overemphasize the in- 
dignity to workers or the detriment to work- 
men’s compensation administration charge- 
able to public hearings. They make a public 
spectacle of the injured workers and expose 
them to some of the very rackets which succes- 
sive executive investigating commissions have 
excoriated. Structural difficulties and short- 
ages of materials and manpower have slowed 
the conversion to small hearing rooms, but in 
two hearing locations, each with three referee 
parts, the new-type arrangement has been 
tried with great success. It is hoped that con- 
ditions may soon make possible similar im- 
provement in other hearing locations. 

There are now three board panels of three 
members each, reassigned from time to time, 
which hear appeals in place of the old single 
member Board review. These three-member 
panels regularly include one lawyer and one 
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labor member each, thus bringing to the de- 
liberations of the panels both legal experience 
and a sympathetic understanding of the work- 
er’s viewpoint. 

A motion calendar procedure has been in- 
stituted to expedite awards for selected minor 
disabilities and thus free the trial calendars 
for prompt hearing of controverted and seri- 
ous cases. 

For the first time actuarial formulas have 
been adopted for evaluation and reevaluation 
of the reserves required of self-insurers. The 
chairman has on deposit over $40,000,000 in 
securities of self-insurers. 

Standards and procedures for rating and re- 
rating physicians authorized by the chairman 
to render medical care under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law have been revised. For the 
first time a Handbook of Medical Standards 
Governing Industrial Medicine under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law has been made 
available in order to facilitate a uniform level 
of medical competence in the treatment of 
disabled workers. 

These are some of the highlights, but by no 
means all, of the new and reorganized proce- 
dures in the administration of workmen's com- 
pensation in New York State. New forms have 
been prepared and the revision of other forms 
is in progress. New rules have been adopted. 
A planning section has been established to de- 
velop and coordinate procedures. The research 
and statistics section has been given responsi- 
bility for operating statistics, as well as for an 
expanded research program. Carrier perform- 
ance is evaluated and the results are pub- 
lished semiannually. There have been notable 
improvements in budget, payroll, and _per- 
sonnel practices. 

Instead of the old vertical line of adminis- 
trative responsibility descending from the 
Industrial Commissioner to a deputy commis- 
sioner to a director of workmen’s compensa- 
tion to an assistant director of workmen’s 


compensation, there has been substituted , 
horizontal delegation of responsibility from 
the chairman to four major administrative by. 
reaus: (1) the claims bureau, supervised by 
the administrator of compensation claims 
which processes claims from receipt of the firs 
report through claims examination and ql. 
endaring to the point of hearing, and then re. 
sumes responsibility between hearings; (2) the 
referees bureau, under a supervising referee, 
which administers all functions of referee 
hearings and is administratively responsible 
for referees, medical examiners, medical ste. 
nographers, hearing stenographers, calendar 
clerks, investigators, and the social service or 
aftercare workers; (3) the office of the general 
counsel, which has administrative responsibil. 
ity for the review section, preparation of 
court appeals in cooperation with the Attor. 
ney General, self-insurance, medical ratings 
and medical bill arbitration, board rules, |i. 
brary, legal publications, and the legal coun- 
selling of referees and examiners; and (4) the 
office of the secretary, which has administra 
tive responsibility for record-keeping, licens 
ing of hearing representatives, and housekeep. 
ing functions such as personnel, budget, and 
purchases, and is also responsible for the 
board docket and calendar. 

The reorganization of workmen’s compen- 
sation administration in New York State be. 
tween 1943 and 1946 has concentrated on two 
principal objectives: (1) improved procedures 
to eliminate avoidable delays in adjudicating 
the claims of disabled workers, and (2) the 
correction of lax practices that had bogged 
down administration. These delays and abuses 
had seriously impaired public confidence in 
the administration of workmen’s compens: 
tion. Reorganization has succeeded in renew- 
ing confidence and has stimulated the cooper. 
ation of industry, labor, carriers, and the 
medical profession so important to successful 
administration. 
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E WHO practice and talk about admin- 
\ istration need to agree on concepts 

and language to describe decision- 
making. The reaching of a decision is the core 
of administration, all the other attributes of 
the administrative process being dependent 
on, interwoven with, and existent for the mak- 
ing of decisions. My purpose here is to suggest 
an outline for the consideration and discus- 
sion of decision-making. 

If we can build reliable evidence of what 
actually takes place in the reaching of admin- 
istrative decisions, we shall be able not only 
to tell others what happens but also to reach 
better informed conclusions on such questions 
as the nature of planning and its execution, 
the extent of executive discretion in a respon- 
sible government, or the consequences of 
turnover in administrative personnel. The 
need for information about the process of de- 
cision-making was recognized a few years ago 
by the Public Administration Committee of 
the Social Science Research Council when it 
sponsored the admirable case history reports. 
It seems to me, however, that any future anal- 
ysis will be more revealing if it goes deeper 
into the anatomy of a decision and if it is con- 
ducted according to an agreed set of categories 
for investigation. Ideally, as all who are con- 
cerned with social analysis so often dream, a 
number of analysts would simultaneously at- 
tack various decisions under an agreed outline 
of work and would produce at one time the 
information by which techniques could be 
improved and on which public policy could 
be based with utmost clarity. Since this is not 
likely to happen, we may hope that those 
analysts who do offer a description of what 
transpires in the making of a decision will 
each in his own time follow a comparable out- 


line so that results can be compared from one 
analysis to another. 

Decision-making is defined here as the com- 
plex of human associations, events, and words 
leading to, and including, any conclusion for 
a program of policy or operations. Such a de- 
cision might be as insignificant as deciding to 
announce a routine holiday in peacetime or 
as significant as the President's deciding to 
ask the Congress for a declaration of war. In 
any case the reaching of a decision will be the 
same under the present definition of decision- 
making. It is a process of people acting upon 
each other toward a conclusion. 

Certainly non-human events affect deci- 
sions. Floods, fires, and famines may urge re- 
sponsible officials to certain action; or the 
tangible consequences of earlier decisions may 
direct another course, as in the case of an at- 
tempt to turn a military defeat into a victory; 
or the actions of other organizations and 
countries may force changes, as when the Japs 
attacked Pearl Harbor. The effects of outside 
events, however, are represented through the 
persons involved in making the decision; 
hence it is suggested that decision-making in 
concept include the human events, associa- 
tions, and words involved in leading to a con- 
clusion. 

In further explanation of the definition one 
assumption should be made clear. It is that no 
single individual alone ever makes a decision 
in administration. He is always influenced by 
other persons, whether present in person or in 
spirit, and his conclusion is the result of ad- 
vice, affection, hostility, fear, envy, admira- 
tion, contempt, or condescension involved in 
the complex of human relationships that per- 
vade administration. There are terms used in 
the present language of management, as “sin- 
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gle command” or “unified responsibility,” 
which might imply that one person can be 
given authority accompanied by the ability to 
act on his own, depending only on his own 
judgment. No such condition can exist in fact 
insofar as decision-making is concerned, be- 
cause interpersonal relations are inevitable 
and consequently persons will influence each 
other. The concepts of single command and 
fixed responsibility continue to be useful in 
theory and practice, but they should be under- 
stood to refer to organization and supervision 
and not to the process of reaching conclusions. 
Much the same statement can be made about 
other common terms, such as “The White 


House,” “The Secretary’s Office,” “The Presi- | 


dency,” “The Crown,” which may be inter- 
preted by the layman to mean that decisions 
are made by individuals without the help of 
other persons and the influences they repre- 
sent. These should be clarified to refer only to 
collective decision-making. They are the sym- 
bols of groups and not of individuals.* 

All of this will be familiar to the practition- 
ers of administration if they pause to think 
about the nature of their work. They spend 
practically all of their time in dealing with 
other people, either in person through face-to- 
face interviews, in groups in conferences, 
through correspondence in letters, memos, 
and forms, or, and not at all insignificant, 
through reveries which bring up other per- 
sons from any distance with whatever associa- 
tion memories provide. These people who ap- 
pear, in fact or through some substitute form, 
to the person who will lead the conclusion of 
a decision will provoke from him confidence, 
suspicion, or resistance as determined by the 
circumstances of their past and present rela- 
tions. 

Finally in developing this assumption, it 
should be said that the person who leads the 
conclusion of a decision can be at any level in 
the hierarchy and need not be the senior offi- 
cer among those involved in the particular de- 
cision. He can be at any level because deci- 
sions are made at all levels, from the unit 
within a section to the department to the en- 
tire government—and similarly in private or- 


* John M. Gaus has discussed this point in a forth- 
coming volume of lectures which were delivered at the 
University of Alabama. 





ganization under other names for different 
levels. He need not be the senior officer jp. 
volved because the person who leads the cop. 
clusion is the one who persuades the others, 
or at least persuades the one with authority, 
to decide on his proposals. Some senior officers 
can in fact persist in their positions for long 
periods by relying upon some subordinate to 
propose acceptable decisions. Other execu. 
tives sometimes find advantage in a deliberate 
policy of favoring most proposals from their 
subordinates and thus evading the responsi- 
bility to direct and to decide on their own. 
Competent and responsible officials, of course, 
do not evade their function and in fact make 
their own contributions to decisions. They ac. 
cept the influences brought upon them by 
others, select alternatives, consider new influ. 
ences from their own levels, and make deci- 
sions based upon all these factors plus what. 
ever personal contribution appears in their 
own role. The point to make here is that some 
one person is the ultimate contributor to a de. 
cision. In most cases he will be the senior off: 
cer who accepts responsibility with authority. 
In other cases he may be a subordinate of an 
acquiescent senior. In either case, the analysis 
should reveal the ultimate person responsible 
for the decision. 

The very condition in which decision-mak- 
ing is so familiar to skillful administrators, 
and so undefined in description, is one reason 
why some new attention should be given toa 
framework for reporting. Many people in an 
organization, especially professional analysts 
who recommend policies, grow resentful and 
frustrated because they do not grasp the proc- 
ess, and no one can tell them. College students 
who enter administration may conclude that 
they need not have gone to school because 
what they learn in practice (i.e., intuitive de- 
cision-making) was never taught them. Both 
schools and administration, either private or 
public, would benefit if students could be in- 
structed in a system which they could apply 
consciously to their observations in practice. 
We need more and more to be able to de. 
scribe what actually takes place inside an or 
ganization that produces decisions so that we 
can train students more realistically and ex- 
plain results. In the field of administration 
this is only to say what has been said many 
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times about the social] arts and sciences as a 
whole. The desirable results will be the-same, 
notably in that rumor and gossip about the 
process and the decisions can be replaced as a 
source of policy by accurate analysis of what 
really occurred, not to mention that responsi- 
bility can more aptly be assigned if we have a 
system of analysis which will reveal what hap- 
pened and who made it happen.? 

The simplest decisions are made at one 
level and involve comparatively few persons. 
As complexity and significance increase, the 
reference from level to level in the structure 
of the organization becomes in order. Thus 
an individual in a unit decides that he wants 
something changed but the action to accom- 
plish what he wants must be taken at a higher 
level. He starts the process of decision-making 
in a hierarchical organization. 

Assume that A decides that a regional office 
of his agency should be changed from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. He might be asked 
by an analyst to put down the considerations 
that moved him to the decision. Perhaps he 
had been given the suggestion by someone 
who cited that Los Angeles was now larger, 
and that Los Angeles was the “coming town” 
on the coast. Perhaps A had made a careful 
analysis of trends and reached a scientific con- 
clusion that headquarters should be changed. 
Whatever the case, the external factors such 
as population, trade statistics, and the future 
of the agency went into the complex of all 
that was in A’s mind, including his personal 
experiences with the two cities and with peo- 
ple involved. He starts hierarchical decision- 
making by having reached a conclusion of his 
own. 

Now as anyone who has ever tried to move a 
regional office knows, the decision is difficult 
to reach because it involves conspicuously in- 
tense political, economic, logical, and _per- 
sonal factors which are represented by the 
various persons who take part in making the 
decision. Because the decision is difficult, or 
unusually significant, it also produces succes- 
sive consideration at all levels of the organiza- 
tion above that at which the proposal started. 


*The importance of interpersonal relations in social 
affairs and the need for more systematic description 
have been stated forcefully in the books, articles, and 
lectures of Dr. Harold D. Lasswell. 


The factors of analysis will be presented here 
in two parts; the first concerns the interaction 
of persons and the second concerns the ex-per- 
sonal factors which affect the decision. These 
two categories are suggested as the outline by 
which decision-making can be laid out, or per- 
haps “dissected” is the word. 


Personal Factors 


— personal factors are related to the 
persons involved rather than to issues, 
they will be the same in any decision regard- 
less of the issues. 

The first observation concerning the per- 
sons involved is that their number is cumula- 
tive as the proposal moves ahead to further 
stages. As a corollary, their influence is also 
cumulative, and a residual influence having 
been transmitted to a new person continues 
in some part to be represented even though 
the originator has dropped out of the process. 
Some individuals drop out at each change of 
stage while new individuals enter. 

The second proposition concerning persons 
is that the number of considerations applied 
to the development of a decision becomes 
larger and the variety becomes greater as the 
progression involves persons of higher eche- 
lons and also the persons who influence them. 
This occurs because the very nature of hierar- 
chical structure means that as officers super- 
vise larger areas from higher posts they know 
less detail but know more about wider consid- 
erations than those who will be bringing pro- 
posals to them. A federal department head 
will apply considerations resulting from his 
relations with Congress, Party, President, and 
the whole executive branch, not to mention 
the states, in a wider degree than will a bu- 
reau chief. The bureau chief will apply a 
wider consideration than will a division chief 
and so on through the ranks of the hierarchy.* 
Our scheme should then include provision for 
segregating the additional considerations that 
enter in each stage with the entrance of new 
and higher persons. 

The third proposition concerning persons 


*Paul H. Appleby has discussed the importance of 
the broader view among higher executives in Chapter 7 
of Big Democracy (Knopf, 1945). This book also has 
other cogent and relevant comment on administrative 
decisions. 
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is that factors of psychology and interpersonal 
relations, recognizable and understandable to 
laymen, can and should be accepted as influ- 
ences typical to the development of each deci- 
sion and should be listed for analysis in our 
scheme for describing decision-making. There 
is nothing mysterious about the study of inter- 
personal relations. A skillful administrator 
manages interpersonal relations consciously 
every hour of the day when he intuitively 
analyzes what makes one person want what he 
wants and adjusts that desire in modification 
to himself, his program, and the other persons 
who have desires, feelings, and who are also 
involved in the administrative scene of the 
moment. All individuals in any walk of life 
are continuously engaged in interpersonal re- 
lations. The big difference between “‘all indi- 
viduals” and “skillful administrators” is con- 
sciousness of what individual persons want 
and the sense and courage to manipulate hu- 
man conditions to achieve the ends of a pro- 
gram. The professional psychiatrists, who 
have more work than they can handle with 
neurotic and psychotic individuals, can make 
valuable contributions to management through 
sharing their concepts and categories, as they 
have, but they have no monopolistic claim to 
the inner rites of social analysis, nor have they 
ever claimed to possess a mystery. The task of 
administrators and students of administration 
is to establish categories and terms within 
their own easy reference to describe the nor- 
mal, nonpsychopathic behavior of persons in 
relation to other persons in situations of man- 
agement. 

The following personal factors are sug- 
gested as those which are involved in decision- 
making and which should be considered in 
the analysis of any development of a decision: 


1. The prestige of the individual in relation to others 
involved and in relation to his total environment. 

2. The economic security of the individual in rela- 
tion to others involved and especially in relation to 
those for whom he feels affectionate responsibility, e.g. 
wife, children, parents. 

g. The individual's knowledge as applied in the par- 
ticular consideration. 

4. The responsibility to the public or to groups 
which the individual feels according to his character 
and his ideological and moral predilection. 

5. The complex of attitudes concerning competence 
and personality which the individual holds toward 


others in his grouping. 


A pplication—Personal Factors 

gore full extent of the analysis of any partic. 

ular decision will depend, of course, op 
the thoroughness with which any of the cate. 
gories of analysis is developed. If profound re. 
search is conducted into the personalities, the 
secondary groups in the background, the force 
of events currently pressing upon the deci. 
sion-makers, and each of the other categories 
to be examined, the resultant study might 
well fill several volumes. On the other hand, 
the categories might be used as the framework 
for only casual reports which are achieved 
from rough observation rather than from pro- 
found and detailed substantiation. In either 
case, some system of agreed categories is needed 
for the discussion of decision-making. 

The utility of these categories may be illus. 
trated by listing some of the points that 
would be considered under each category in 
an attempt to describe a decision. The volume 
of evidence collected might vary according to 
the decision or the investigator, but the pro- 
cedure of description and analysis would be 
the same for any decision. 

1. The prestige of the individual in rela- 
tion to others involved and in relation to his 
total environment. Under this category would 
be collected, at least in the working papers, 
all the data relating to such points as the title 
of the individual, his age, his place in the 
hierarchy, his salary, the record of his promo- 
tions, and his personal relationships with 
others in the group involved. The relative 
standing of the individuals to each other will 
be of primary importance in the analysis, and 
analysis will be more important for the report 
than will raw data. The analysis, in brief, 
should reveal such points as who defers to 
whom for reasons of rank, who has reason to 
feel superior to others because of salary, rapid 
promotions, or superior ability, who has per- 
sonal affection for whom and who has hostil- 
ity, who seeks the favor of whom, who is older 
or younger than whom. The most accessible 
information in this area will be that gathered 
from organization charts, personnel files, and 
biographies. These data will be valuable 


*As a federal administrator I have been impressed 
with the clues to personality research that are available 
in such a bare skeleton as the Form 57 which is stand- 
ard for application for a position in the federal gov- 
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though they should be used cautiously in 
drawing conclusions unless they are supple- 
mented by material gathered from interviews 
or from close inside observation. Such obser- 
yation is commonplace among people who ne- 
gotiate in any sphere, as can be illustrated by 
nearly any intimate conversation in which 
plans or past performance in a negotiation 
are discussed. References are made to the per- 
sonalities in the group, to their positions, and 
to their relationships to others. The observer 
in the kind of analysis proposed here would 
systematically record and test the validity of 
such facts as are common in the typical consid- 
eration of any person who deals with others to 
produce a decision. 

2. The economic security of the individual 
in relation to others involved and especially 
in relation to those for whom he feels affec- 
tionate responsibility, e.g. wife, children, par- 
ents. Men are bold or timid, independent or 
subservient according to their private feelings 
of obligation. Their role in the making of a 
decision will be affected by their degree of de- 
pendence upon others involved for the secur- 
ity necessary to fulfill responsibility. Many a 
“yesman” is born in the necessity of holding 
onto a job that provides the income necessary 
to fulfill obligations, and the condition can 
be true regardless of the size of income, for 
standards of expenditure will rise with in- 
come and the ratio of outgo to income re- 
mains the same. The observer should learn all 
he can about the factors that relate to the eco- 
nomic security of each individual involved 
in the making of the decision. Is he married? 
How many children does he have and what 
are his plans for their education? Is he sup- 
porting parents? Or a divorced wife? Does he 
owe debts? Has he had offers of other jobs 
with any regularity? Has he an independent 
income from investments? Does he have a hard 
time meeting the monthly bills? 

3. The individual’s knowledge as applied 





ernment. The effect of a depression on an applicant's 
income, his curve of success through the years in terms 
of position, employer, and income, his formal rebuffs 
by society in terms of court actions or arrests are laid 
bare under certification of honesty. These records are 
confidential, of course, and would be available only to 


an analyst making a confidential analysis for the gov- 
ernment. 


in the particular consideration. Under this 
heading the observer should record the formal 
educational history of each of the individuals. 
In addition, he should find all possible data 
on other learning and particularly on informa- 
tion acquired on the subject under discussion, 
remembering always that the best-informed 
men may not have gone far in formal school- 
ing. What reading has the individual done? 
With whom has he discussed the subject and 
with what gain in knowledge? Has he written 
memoranda or letters that reveal knowledge? 
The extent of knowledge will affect the indi- 
vidual’s role in making the decision. 

4. The responsibility to the public or to 
groups which the individual feels according to 
his character and his ideological and moral 
predilections. Some men are actively dedi- 
cated to the groups they serve. These groups 
may be those formed through mutual interests 
or through acceptance of a common ideology. 
Other men are indifferent to the “cause” 
which is involved in a decision and react only 
to the non-purposeful factors involved. If we 
are to understand a decision, we need to know 
the effect upon the individuals who made it 
of the desires, hopes, prejudices, and purposes 
of the group to which the individual feels re- 
sponsible—factors which are classified as ex- 
personal. Much information can be gathered 
in any organization about the persons who re- 
act to any situation with some detectable re- 
sponse that comes from group loyalty. These 
reactions are personal factors. A man is 
known as “liberal” or “conservative,” as “iso- 
lationist” or “internationalist,” as “humani- 
tarian” or “exploiter.” He may be known to 
stress profit more than production or econ- 
omy above program. He may be willing to 
take short cuts or to cheapen the product or 
he may stubbornly insist on the best quality. 
His reactions in these respects will be influ- 
ential in his role in decision-making, and the 
observer should gather as much information 
as possible on these points. 

5. The complex of attitudes concerning 
competence and personality which the indt- 
vidual holds toward others in his grouping. 
Does one individual think another is “good at 
his job” but a “difficult personality,” or is “in- 
competent but a nice fellow” to be tolerated, 
or does the individual] think of another or 
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others as neither competent nor pleasant and 
so applies one of the obscene appellations by 
which people designate the men they do not 


like. A man may be slow and tedious, tire- | 


some to his associates, or he may be witty and 
light, adding the easiness of humor to what 
otherwise could be a dull negotiation. He 
may be out-giving and expansive in his con- 
tacts with others or he may be reticent. In 
other words, all that is commonly said in con- 
versations to describe the personal bearing of 
one’s fellowmen will enter into the descrip- 
tion of what takes place in the making of a 
decision. The opinions men hold of each 
other will affect their mutual behavior. The 
way in which one individual in the group re- 
gards the others, and the way they regard him, 
will be a part of the decision-making, and the 
analyst must learn as much as he can, from 
conversations and any other possible sources, 
of the way the individuals think of each other. 


Ex-Personal Factors 


i was assumed earlier that external influ- 
ences in decision-making are represented 
through the persons who participate. The ex- 
personal factors here suggested are those 
which are more the concern of the agency 
than of the person involved in decision-mak- 
ing. They will vary with the issue involved 
and hence with each decision. 

These categories are suggested as an outline 
of analysis: 


1. Events in the field of the agency’s work. This cate- 
gory can be subdivided into (a) change in tempo and 
volume and (b) change in emphasis. 

2. Knowledge from research and analysis. Under this 
category would be included the statistical and other 
data which are considered as relevant by the persons 
making the decision. 

3. The expectations of individuals or groups to whom 
the decision-makers are responsible. In every decision 
each person involved will have loyalty, indebtedness, 
respect, hope, or fear in relation to other persons alone 
or in groups. This interpersonal relationship would be 
considered under the personal factors discussed above. 
Concern here is rather with a category in which we can 
define what it is that these higher individuals want as 
groups. 

4. The reputation of the agency. Institutions such as 
business firms or government bureaus have reputations 
to maintain just as have individuals. It will be impor- 
tant to ascertain the dominant opinions held by others 
concerning the agency, for these will be a factor of in- 
fluence in the making of decisions. 


5. The security of the agency. This ever-present ques. 
tion mark in the minds of the men who are engaged jn 
the making of a decision can be subdivided into (a) 
the consideration of agency survival and (b) the cop. 
sideration of possibilities for expansion. 

6. The resources available. Decisions are obviously 
influenced, if not confined, by the tangible limits of 
money, men, and materials which can be applied to 
the execution of the decision. 

7. The legal conditions which affect the decision, 
Laws and regulations place limits on public and private 
agencies and decisions therefore must take them into 
account. In some cases the decision itself will be to 
seek a change in the confining laws. 


Application—Ex-Personal Factors 

B EYOND the gathering of information about 

the persons involved in a decision the ob- 
server must assemble in whatever thorough- 
ness is necessary to his purpose the ex-per- 
sonal factors, or the agency setting, for the 
decision. Persons reflect the ex-personal fac. 
tors which arise from the concerns of the 
agency as an institution. We can now suggest 
the sort of information that would be gathered 
and analyzed under each of the categories of 
ex-personal factors. 

1. Events in the field of the agency’s work. 
Those events which change the tempo and 
volume of work might be illustrated, in the 
case of the decision to move a government 
agency's regional office from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles, by the great movement of work. 
ers to Los Angeles as a result of wartime ex. 
pansion of the aircraft industry. Another ex- 
ample would be the development of Los 
Angeles as a port, resulting in a larger num- 
ber of exporters and importers and a greater 
volume of international trade. Or a third ex- 
ample might be the influx of unemployed 
farm workers to Southern California during 
the depression of the 1930's. The first total 
event might recommend the removal to Los 
Angeles of the field office of the Employ- 
ment Service, the Social Security Board, or 
the National Labor Relations Board, all of 
which deal with industrial workers. The sec- 
ond could mean that the Customs Bureau, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, the Public Health Service, and the Immi- 
gration Service should move from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles where the work has be- 
come heavier. The third event might be rea- 
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son to move the regional office of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration which established mi- 
grant camps for farm workers. In any case the 
analyst who is to report the factors of influ- 
ence in a decision to move the regional office 
would describe the developments in events 
which caused a change in the tempo and vol- 
ume of the agency’s work. 

Similarly, events may change the emphasis 
in the work of an agency and affect a decision. 
Because a prewar aircraft industry was estab- 
lished in Los Angeles and because the need of 
increased production became paramount in 
the early 1940's, any agency which dealt with 
the procurement, development, production, 
or protection of airplanes might have found 
reason to move its regional headquarters as a 
result of the new emphasis on aircraft produc- 
tion in its work. Such agencies would include 
Army Air Forces, War Production Board, 
Army’s Counter Intelligence, Army's G-2 in- 
telligence and security, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and perhaps others. Because Los 
Angeles is the center of motion picture pro- 
duction and the secondary center of radio pro- 
duction, the Office of War Information might 
decide to move regional headquarters in a 
time when radio and cinema became unusu- 
ally important to government publicity. Or 
the Treasury’s bond-selling campaign which 
was aided immeasurably by radio and motion 
picture performers might decide to move 
headquarters in response to the new emphasis 
on sales to the mass public. Whatever the 
cause for a change in emphasis, the analyst 
should note it. 

2. Knowledge from research and analysis. 
Under this heading the analyst would list the 
factual data which had been considered by the 
group of participants (in contrast to the 
knowledge of the individual persons) who in- 
fluenced the decision to move from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles. Obvious items would be 
population figures, cost of living, available 
housing for employees, relative volume of 
business through the two ports (in the case of 
foreign trade agencies), number of workers in 
the aircraft industry, number of migrant 
workers (in the case of relief agencies), or 
trends in any of these or other figures. 

3: The expectations of individuals or 
groups to whom the decision-makers are re- 


sponsible. A proposal to change the location 
of a regional office can arouse a turbulence of 
argument beyond rational justification, so it 
will be important to record the alternative ex- 
pectations of the groups to whom the deciders 
are responsible. In this illustration which in- 
volves government agencies, these individuals 
and groups will be chiefly the members of 
Congress, the clients of the agency, and the 
employees.® All of these in San Francisco will 
become exceedingly disturbed over the threat 
of change, while Congressmen and clients in 
Los Angeles will be demanding change. Their 
reasons will fall into a pattern which should 
be recorded in the report of the decision-mak- 
ing. Probably the debate will produce con- 
tradictory evidence and in the end the indi- 
viduals who make the decision will have to 
rely upon their own findings and their own 
judgment. They will, however, have to con- 
sider the relative weight of the political influ- 
ence of the two groups of Congressmen and 
clients and of the employees as well, for em- 
ployees have an abhorrent way of inspiring 
pressure for their own interests. The forces of 
San Francisco will produce reams of argu- 
ment and perhaps even simple threats to keep 
the office. The forces of Los Angeles will pro- 
duce an equal amount of argument to get the 
office. The purpose of the analyst of decision- 
making is to record these pressures as they are 
transmitted through the individuals who 
affect the final decision. 

4. The reputation of the agency. Responsi- 
ble officials will guard very carefully the good 
name of their agency. Perhaps in this case the 
press and radio have criticized an agency for 
inadequate operations in Los Angeles. Or per- 
haps the people who make the decision feel 
that the reputation of the agency will suffer if 
a move from San Francisco is made. The ana- 
lyst would attempt to segregate and record 
the evidence of any change or potential 
change in the reputation of the agency which 
might affect the decision. 

5. The security of the agency. Every agency 
stands to some degree in jeopardy of being re- 
duced in size or even abolished. The individ- 
uals within the agency are personally con- 


* The owners of office space can be another powerful 
group in times when rental property is in surplus and 
tenants are scarce. 
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cerned, of course, and their own interest in 
survival with an income and reputation enters 
their decisions, as noted above in the discus- 
sion of personal factors. In addition, there is 
an institutional concern which comes from 
the collective interests of these individuals 
and also from the history, traditions, and 
other properties of the agency itself. 

Just as individuals may be ambitious for 
personal advancement, an agency through the 
collective unity of views and purpose of the 
individuals who compose it will tend to show 
in decisions made within it the influence of a 
desire to expand. Most people who reach po- 
sitions of influence are of the type that see op- 
portunities for work that should be done, 
sometimes because they want personal ad- 
vancement, but oftener no doubt because they 
are interested in the technical possibilities of 
their work or they see a chance to enlarge the 
agency’s contribution to a larger group. When 
analyzing a decision, we should look for the in- 
fluence of the possibilities for agency expan- 
sion. 

Obviously the members of Congress who 
support San Francisco will be a future threat 
to the security and the possibility for expan- 
sion of the agency if headquarters are moved 
to Los Angeles. The clients in San Francisco 
could also be a threat through their ability to 
influence Congressmen and publicity. On the 
other hand, the proponents of Los Angeles 
will have their influence and their weight in 
Congress, which is the giver of all appropria- 
tions and all security to hag-ridden federal offi- 
cials who think of agency security. Further- 
more, the larger volume of work in Los 
Angeles, which might be assumed if the move 
is to be recommended, would mean an oppor- 
tunity to make the argument for an expansion 
of the agency in size and function. The par- 
ticipants in the particular decision to move 
this regional office will have to weigh the rela- 
tive threat and support, and the analyst of the 
decision will have to record the factors under 
this heading which influenced the decision. 

6. The resources available. The points to 
record under this head are fairly obvious. Is 
there enough appropriation to pay higher of- 
fice rent, if it is higher, or to pay for the cost 
of moving employees’ households? Will there 
be enough personnel to take care of the larger 


volume of work in Los Angeles pending a 
possible expansion of personnel? Is there 
enough office space? Is there enough housing 
for employees? These and other considera. 
tions will inevitably come before the people 
who make the decision. 

7. The legal conditions which affect the de. 
cision. Laws sometimes specify in considerable 
detail the terms under which agencies work, 
In this hypothetical case of a move from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles, conceivably the law 
which established the agency could have pro. 
vided for the location of field offices in certain 
cities. Or if the move to Los Angeles involved 
the assumption of functions not previously 
handled by the agency, a question of legal au. 
thority to take on the new functions would 
have to be faced. The analyst would record 
these possible legal impacts upon the decision 
to move. 

In Conclusion 

f brow argument here has been that the mak- 

ing of decisions is at the very center of the 
process of administration and that the discus 
sion of administration will be more systematic 
if we accept a framework for the analysis of 
decision-making. Further, the argument has 
been that decision-making is fundamentally a 
matter of interpersonal relations and that ex- 
personal factors are represented by the per- 
sons involved. I have suggested certain per- 
sonal and ex-personal factors as those which 
should be analyzed for the systematic descrip 
tion of how any particular decision was 
reached. These may not be all the factors. 
They may not even be the appropriate factors. 
They are the ones I would choose as the be. 
ginning for such an analysis. If we are to de 
velop a more precise description of the proc- 
ess of administration, we should work by 
mutual experimentation and mutual agree- 
ment toward an accepted framework for the 
analysis of decision-making. 

If we agree on a framework, analysts inside 
or outside an organization, working alone or 
in teams, reporting on a variety of decisions 
in one level of government or on similar de- 
cisions in local, state, or federal governments 
can through time develop a revealing body of 
information which will be pertinent both to 
an understanding of administration and to 
advice for the direction of public policy. 
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agement in the War Department which 

evolved from the wartime emergency 
was in complete contrast to the prewar pic; 
ture. This program was characterized not only 
by its utilization of the full range of personnel 
techniques, but also by the greatest decentrali- 
zation of personnel authority in the history of 
the federal service. 

The story of decentralization, both in its 
effect on the development of personnel admin- 
istration at the field installation level and in 
the organizational provisions for the planning 
and control of the decentralized program, is 
believed to be of especial interest at this time 
because of the apparently growing trend in 
the federal service toward decentralization of 
administrative decisions to the field level. The 
War Department’s experiences are also inter- 
esting because of the special efforts needed to 
achieve a progressive program of civilian per- 
sonnel management in a military agency, the 
successful development of the concept of per- 
sonnel administration as an integral part of 
management responsibility, and the tremen- 
dous wartime load in terms of numbers of 
personnel and the rapid expansion of the en- 
tire department at a time when the labor sup- 
ply was at its lowest ebb. 


T's program of civilian personne] man- 


Peacetime Program 
I THE years preceding World War II the 
War Department had not developed a per- 
sonnel program in any real sense of the word, 
nor was there any conscious recognition of the 
need for a formalized program to deal with 
the 70,000 people making up the civilian com- 
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ponent of the department. The so-called “‘pos- 
itive” elements of personnel administration, 
such as training, a program of employee-man- 
agement relations, employee services, a wage 
plan, counselling, and grievance procedures, 
were present neither in title nor in practice. 
The program was almost entirely concerned 
with approving personnel transactions. 

Little authority was delegated to the in- 
stallations in the field—the arsenals, ports of 
embarkation, manufacturing depots, air de- 
pots, district engineers, and posts, camps, and 
stations. The field could deal with local offices 
of the Civil Service Commission for the ap- 
pointment of employees at the lower and 
middle levels; but appointments to higher 
positions, changes of classification and pay 
rates, and transfers were tightly controlled by 
the bureaus and the Office, Secretary of War 
in Washington. 

Executive Order 7916 of 1938, which pro- 
vided for the appointment of directors of per- 
sonnel in federal departments and agencies 
and established the Federal Council of Per- 
sonnel Administration, was coldly received by 
the then Secretary of War, who refused to ap- 
point a director of personnel. Continued pres- 
sure from the White House finally forced the 
Secretary to establish the position of director 
of personnel, and in September, 1939, A. H. 
Onthank was appointed to it. 

The declaration of an emergency in 1939 as 
a result of war conditions in Europe caused a 
rapid increase in the size of the department 
and gave impetus to the establishment of a 
positive personnel program. By the end of 
1939, the number of civilian employees had 
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increased from 70,000 to well over 100,000. 
The passage of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, calling for a peacetime 
draft for one year of service in the Army, 
meant additional expansions in all of the de- 
partment’s establishments to induct, clothe, 
house, and train the hundreds of thousands of 
new military personnel and maintain their 
records. The continued increase in the size of 
the department caused the existing personnel 
setup to strain at the seams and within one 
year after his appointment the new director 
of personnel began formulating plans for or- 
ganizational and procedural changes in the 
personnel program to meet these new develop- 
ments. 
First Wartime Changes 


s a result of centralization of administra- 
A tive decisions in Washington the time 
involved in securing approval of personnel 
actions was excessive. It was also felt that a 
number of inaccuracies were occurring be- 
cause of the distance of the approving office 
from the initiating installation. The director, 
therefore, established nineteen civilian per- 
sonnel field offices to expedite the recruitment 
of civilian personnel; approve appointment, 
promotion, transfer, and separation actions; 
approve position classifications; serve as ad- 
visers to fieid installations on personnel ad- 
ministration; report to the Secretary of War 
on the status of civilian personnel; respond to 
public inquiries concerning any matters re- 
lating to civilian personnel; and operate gen- 
erally as a liaison agency between the War 
Department and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Beginning in December, 1940, authority 
was delegated from the bureaus of the War 
Department to their field establishments to 
permit them to utilize the full services of the 
field offices. Initial delegations were for ac- 
tions up to and including $2,600 per annum. 
In December, 1941, they were expanded to in- 
clude actions at least up to and including 
$4,600 per annum. 

The number of civilian personnel con- 
tinued to grow rapidly. There were 113,506 in 
June, 1940; 308,591 in June, 1941; 853,551 in 
June, 1942; and a peak of 1,375,000 in June, 
1943. The fact that the department increased 
in size twelvefold in three years is one of the 


most significant indicators of the difficulties 
that were encountered in developing the per. 
sonnel program. 

The field offices were a marked improve. 
ment. Actions were speeded up, decisions were 
more valid because of the proximity of the ap. 
proving office to the operating stations, and 
the consulting and coordinating activities of 
the offices were gradually raising the level of 
personnel administration throughout the de. 
partment. By the middle of 1942, however, jt 
became apparent that even further decentralj. 
zation was necessary. The volume of actions 
was becoming so huge that delays were again 
occurring and the secretary’s office and the 
field offices were so occupied with paper work 
that little time was left for effective planning, 
development, and control of the personnel 
function. Also, progress in the field installa. 
tions in developing personnel programs was 
not rapid enough, owing to the absence of any 
local authority and to the difficulty of pro 
moting the personnel job as an integral part 
of top management responsibility. 

During 1941-42, three significant develop. 
ments took place which served to lay the 
groundwork for an effective program of com- 
plete decentralization. In March, 1941, Law. 
rence Appley, long a leader in industrial per- 
sonnel management, was appointed as an ex 
pert consultant on personnel management to 
the Secretary of War; in March, 1942, the en- 
tire War Department was reorganized so as to 
provide for greater integration and for the 
delegation of authority to make administra. 
tive decisions; and in June, 1942, the Secre- 
tary of War established a council on civilian 
personnel which brought representatives of 
the top commands into the personne! plan- 
ning function. 

Appley’s greatest contribution was in ob- 
taining recognition of a more dynamic con- 
cept of management, with personnel adminis 
tration as one of the chief management re- 
sponsibilities. He argued that the personnel 
office should be placed directly under top 
management with a leadership responsibility 
for obtaining a high level of personnel admin- 
istration by the operating chiefs in their daily 
work operations. The supervisor was the key 
figure, representing management to the 
worker and putting management plans into 
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effect. He played an important part in indoc- 
trination, orientation, on-the-job training, re- 
assignment, promotion, disciplinary actions, 
grievances, work improvement, employee 
morale, worker-management relations, and 
employee counselling. His efforts, of course, 
needed to be directed and supplemented. 
Management had to determine its basic plan 
of action, train the supervisors in the han- 
dling of their personnel responsibilities, exer- 
cise control over supervisors to see that they 
discharged their responsibilities properly, and 
supplement their efforts with trained special- 
ists. 

Appley, together with William H. Kush- 
nick, who replaced Onthank in 1942 when the 
latter entered military service, argued that if 
the contro] of the human element was a ma- 
jor management responsibility of the super- 
visor, then management had to have authority 
commensurate with that responsibility. The 
exercise of close controls on individual ac- 
tions by higher echelons defeated any devel- 
opment of personnel consciousness at the field 
installations. Appley and Kushnick proposed 
to delegate complete authority to each operat- 
ing office, develop top staff leadership and 
adequate administrative controls, and then 
hold the operating offices completely and 
finally responsible, subject only to certain 
postaudit reviews. 

In March, 1942, the entire War Depart- 
ment was reorganized to meet the emergencies 
of the war program. The reorganization had 
two major objectives—to reduce the span of 
control of the Chief of Staff and to decentral- 
ize the making of administrative decisions. 
The reorganization and the decentralization 
had broad implications for the civilian per- 
sonnel program. Greater administrative au- 
thority was delegated by the bureaus to the 
field stations and a strong precedent was set 
for the delegation of all operating personnel 
authority to the field level. The integration of 
the services and bureaus also made it possible 
for the civilian personnel division of the Of- 
fice, Secretary of War, to perform its planning 
and coordinating function more effectively be- 
cause it had to deal with only three major 
commands rather than with twenty-three bu- 
reaus, arms, and services. 

On June 1, 1942, the Secretary announced 


the creation of the council on civilian person- 
nel, chairmanned by the director of personnel, 
and with representatives from the major com- 
mands and offices. The functions of the coun- 
cil were to recommend to the Secretary 
needed policies or changes, take action to in- 
sure uniform’ personnel administration 
throughout the department, recommend ex- 
ceptions to established policy, provide ma- 
chinery for estimating personnel needs, sup- 
ply continuous impetus toward simplification 
of procedures, and provide a medium for 
open discussion of pressing major needs relat- 
ing to civilian personnel activities. The coun- 
cil met for the purpose of formulating plans 
and developing and coordinating the person- 
nel program. The department now had a top 
advisory group that gave assurance of coordi- 
nated effort and a uniform policy among all 
commands and bureaus. Representatives from 
the operating offices presented their problems, 
aided in formulating plans for solution, then 
directed within their commands the execution 
of the plans they had helped to develop. 


Decision to Effect Complete Decentralization 


IT Aucust, 1942, the Secretary of War an- 
nounced the program of complete decen- 
tralization of personnel authority to the low- 


est practicable operating echelon. The 
program provided for simple, direct proced- 
ures for accomplishing personnel transactions, 
the location of authority to act where respon- 
sibility for achievement rested, and aggressive 
leadership in the development of the person- 
nel concept in War Department management. 
The field installations now had authority to 
effect appointments, promotions, transfers, 
separations, and so forth, classify graded and 
ungraded positions, carry on necessary train- 
ing programs, develop effective employee re- 
lations programs, handle grievance and dis- 
ciplinary actions, operate suggestion systems, 
and carry on other personnel functions with a 
minimum of reference to higher authority. 
Actions, of course, had to comply with basic 
laws, regulations, standards, and policies af- 
fecting civilian employment, and installations 
were subject to a postaudit of their programs, 
but the decision to act on individual cases 
now rested with the installations. 

This decentralization has been considered 
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the most extensive in the federal service. Bene- 
ficial effects were soon apparent. The person- 
nel function at the station level developed 
greatly in stature and recognition. Rapid and 
more accurate personne] actions were secured 
because of local authority and knowledge. 
The quality of station programs developed 
markedly as a result of increased authority 
and responsibility, and the stations were able 


to secure higher grade personnel administra- — 


tors. All of this added up to sounder manage- 
ment in the development of techniques for 
the more effective utilization of employees. 


Policies and Procedures Statements 

f pe decentralized program required the de- 

velopment of detailed statements of poli- 
cies and procedures for distribution to the 
field stations. To this end the Secretary's office 
engaged in a program of policy formulation, 
codification of personnel regulations, im- 
provement of the system for issuance of per- 
sonnel instructions, preparation of classifica- 
tion standards, and development of manuals 
and pamphlets on various personnel proced- 
ures and techniques. These civilian personnel 
instructions were published in the form of 
regulations, circulars, procedures manuals, 
pamphlets, a manual of classification stand- 
ards, and civilian personnel and payroll let- 
ters. 

The civilian personnel regulations were 
first issued in October, 1942, and presented in 
codified form all requirements governing per- 
sonnel actions. Regulations were numbered 
in the order in which personnel actions nor- 
mally occurred and were filed in loose-leaf 
binders so that they could be kept up to date. 
They were prepared in great detail, and pro- 
vided the first collection of all regulations 
pertaining to civilian personnel; they covered 
War Department orders and memorandums, 
civil service rules and regulations, decisions of 
the Comptroller General, Executive Orders of 
the President, and acts of Congress. The regu- 
lations were maintained on a current basis 
through periodic issuance of changes, revi- 
sions, and new regulations. 

Circulars served two purposes—(1) quick 
publication of new or changed requirements 
or promulgation of instructions of short dura- 
tion and (2) the transmission of instructions 


originating outside the department. Single in. 
structions could be issued as circulars without 
the delay involved in rewriting the pertinent 
regulation. Instructions of a permanent na. 
ture could then be incorporated in later reyj. 
sions of the regulations. 

Several procedures manuals were issued ip 
order to clarify, simplify, and standardize the 
work required to effect personnel actions. The 
manuals prescribed, explained, and illustrated 
the forms to be used and the procedures to be 
followed for appointments, transfers, reem. 
ployments, position changes, pay changes, sep. 
arations, records and files, classification and 
wage administration, placement, employee re. 
lations, training, efficiency ratings, awards for 
civilian service, suggestions awards, reporting, 
and reductions in force. The manuals included 
flow charts, descriptions and specimens of all 
necessary forms, and instructions on each step 
taken in processing personnel actions. 

The object of the pamphlets was to place in 
the hands of operating personnel officers ma- 
terials concerning various personnel activities 
beyond the strict requirements of basic policies, 
procedures, and standards. They were usually 
educational and advisory in nature, designed 
to serve as handbooks and to give aid in the 
development of local personnel administra. 
tion. Subjects covered included employee rela- 
tions, exit interviews, personnel counselling, 
employee services, common sense in discipli- 
nary actions, placement interviews, orienting 
employees, employee handbooks, employment 
of women, military reemployment rights, job 
classification, classification and wage surveys, 
employee suggestion programs, efficiency rat- 
ing conference, guide, conference leadership, 
pianning for reduction in force, and on-the-job 
training. 

In order to assure uniform classification ac- 
tion a manual of standard job descriptions was 
published in September, 1942. The manual 
was kept current through the issuance of new 
standards, which were constantly being pre- 
pared, and was supplemented by standards 
prepared by the commands and bureaus for 
positions peculiar to their offices. Manuals 
were issued to all stations and served as the 
basic standards for the local analysts in classi- 
fying jobs. 

Civilian personnel and payroll letters were 
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issued in question-and-answer form in an effort 
to provide answers to the more important op- 
erating questions on interpretation of proce- 
dures and regulations. 

Although the Secretary's office was the only 
one authorized to issue basic policy or proce- 
dural statements, the commands and bureaus 
prepared a number of supplemental instruc- 
tions, manuals, and pamphlets to meet specific 
operating needs or to set forth in greater detail 
the method of executing original instructions. 
No instruction of the Secretary's office could be 
changed or quoted in part in publications of 
the commands; each was either quoted in full 
or merely cited in order to prevent misinterpre- 
tation. The commands and bureaus issued 
many fine documents which supplemented the 
work of the Secretary's office, and operating 
personnel officers thus had available an im- 
pressive list of written statements on the per- 
sonnel function. 


Initial Development of Local Personnel 
Programs 

OLLOWING the decentralization order, the 
F sessile problem facing the War Depart- 
ment was the building up at the field stations 
of personnel programs and offices of sufficient 
stature to carry out the intent of the decentral- 
ization. New concepts of personnel administra- 
tion and full knowledge of personnel tech- 
niques needed to be developed at the stations. 

The commands and bureaus, relieved of the 
detail of individual personnel actions, intensi- 
fied their supervisory programs. Strong pres- 
sure was exerted on the stations to expand 
their personnel concepts, secure trained per- 
sonne! administrators, and place the personnel 
ofice on a high organizational level. Confer- 
ences and training courses were held and tech- 
nical assistance provided. Continuing efforts 
were made to impress local commands with 
the importance of their new authority and re- 
sponsibility and strong directives were issued 
to step up their pace in assuming the new 
functions. 

In the meantime, the Secretary's Office post- 
poned a program of formal inspections for one 
year in order to concentrate on the establish- 
ment of the new program. Upon inactivation 
of the civilian personnel field offices, a number 
of representatives were stationed in the field to 


visit assigned installations periodically to give 
advice, assistance, and general guidance to 
commanding officers and personnel officers; as- 
sure compliance with all policies, procedures, 
and standards through informal inspections 
and reviews; report accurately and compre- 
hensively on field conditions, describing trends, 
problems, and the effectiveness of policies; co- 
ordinate the several forces and services in the 
field; and serve as liaison with the Civil Service 
Commission, the War Manpower Commission, 
and other agencies. 

These representatives assisted the field in- 
stallations through promoting the importance 
of the personnel function, holding training 
conferences and providing training courses, 
conducting classification surveys, and making 
informal inspections. Their objective was to 
accomplish, in as short a time as possible, the 
conversion of the stations from a record-keep- 
ing personnel job to one embodying effective 
use of the complete range of personnel man- 
agement. Close observation of field conditions 
enabled them to report to the Secretary on the 
effectiveness of all policies and procedures and 
made possible the issuance of more pertinent 
and valid policy statements. 

Within one year the decentralized program 
was well established and field stations were 
carrying on in a satisfactory manner. The di- 
rector of personnel now felt that the program 
of concentrated assistance should be replaced 
by a formalized inspection program to assure 
conformance to all necessary personnel require- 
ments and policies. 

In October, 1943, the Secretary announced 
the initiation of a program of formal audits 
and inspections of personnel administration at 
the field stations as a means of securing com- 
pliance and of making a careful evaluation of 
personnel management in the individual es- 
tablishments. 

Inspection groups were established in the 
field to review for the Secretary all phases of 
the program of field installations. Various 
members of the group evaluated different parts 
of the program. The team leader evaluated the 
management program, management’s attitude 
concerning civilians and civilian personnel 
management, the relationships between the 
personnel officer and the commanding officer 
and between the personnel office and the oper- 
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ating and staff offices, the general circumstances 
pertaining to each station such as length of ex- 
istence, location, mission, number and type of 
employees, community relationships, and the 
employee relations program including counsel- 
ling activities, transportation, orientation, exit 
interviews, employee services, employee-man- 
agement relations, and grievance and discipli- 
nary actions. 

The placement and training specialist on 
the team evaluated provisions for initial hiring 
and placement, in-service placement, mainte- 
nance of skills inventories, promotion policies, 
need for skills training and the relationship of 
training programs to training needs, on-the-job 
training by supervisors, off-reservation train- 
ing, and programs of safety engineering, in- 
spection, and training. 

A procedures and regulations specialist re- 
viewed the operations of the personnel office— 
its organization and work assignments, the 
abilities of staff members, its adherence to 
standard operating procedures as to forms, rec- 
ords, steps in processing, and its conformance 
to all legal and regulatory requirements in 
such matters as appointments, separations, 
leave, reductions in force, reemployment of 
veterans, retirement records, efficiency ratings, 
suspensions, removals, accident compensation, 
and demotions. 

In the area of salary and wage administra- 
tion a staff of inspectors evaluated the program 
as to validity of the wage structure for un- 
graded jobs, operating officials’ understanding 
of classification, provisions for keeping classi- 
fication current, and availability of such work- 
ing tools as organization charts, accurate job 
descriptions, statutes, regulations and direc- 
tives, and functional statements of the operat- 
ing units. They also audited a substantial sam- 
ple (usually over half) of the jobs on the station 
to determine the degree of conformance to re- 
quired standards. 

The inspection of a station normally took 
about two weeks. An initial conference was 
held with the commanding officer, and often a 
special meeting was arranged with the division 
heads, at which the purposes and procedures 
of the inspection were discussed. A conference 
for the same purpose with the staff of the per- 
sonnel office followed. In accordance with the 
concept that supervisors and operating people 


were the key figures in personnel administra. 
tion a majority of the contacts were made in 
the operating sections. Thus, evaluation wa; 
not confined to the work of the personne! office 
but was also concerned with the personnel at. 
titudes and programs of top management and 
the operating offices. 

During the course of the audit no disclosures 
were made to operating personnel and no 
opinions voiced as to apparent weaknesses or 
mistakes, but a number of the problems were 
discussed with the personnel officer. Upon com. 
pletion of the audit a meeting was held with 
the personnel officer and his staff in order to 
discuss fully all the findings and to outline the 
recommendations and suggestions that would 
be made. The meeting was for two purposes— 
to validate the findings of the inspection team 
and to give a maximum amount of assistance to 
the station in the furtherance of its personnel 
program. A final meeting was held with the 
commanding officer in order to present a sum- 
mary finding of the inspection. 

Upon completion of the inspection a de. 
tailed formal report was prepared covering the 
nature of the installation, a discussion of its 
general personnel program, an evaluation of 
personnel needs and of efforts to meet them, 
and recommendations to secure compliance or 
suggestions for improvement of the program. 
These reports were submitted to the Office, 
Secretary of War in Washington. The original 
of the final report was sent to the station, and, 
simultaneously, copies were forwarded to force 
and service headquarters. The station was then 
required to report by indorsement the action 
it had taken as a result of the report. 


Personnel Techniques and Procedures under 
the Decentralized Program 


HE real test of the department’s program of 

decentralization was, of course, in its ulti- 
mate effectiveness in the operating stations. It 
was not possible for the department to pre- 
scribe in detail a program to fit every station 
since they varied too much in size, location, 
type of work performed, and length of exist- 
ence to expect one standard pattern to fit them 
all. Nevertheless, the basic program here de- 
scribed illustrates the requirements of the de- 
partment and their general application by the 
stations. 
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The over-all personnel program, as set forth 
in War Department Administrative Memoran- 
dum W-6 of January, 1943," called for a total 
working environment conducive to stimula- 
tion of the best endeavor; no discrimination on 
the basis of race, sex, color, religion, national 
origin, or political affiliation; all appointments 
in accordance with civil service laws and on the 
basis of merit and approved qualifications; in- 
service placement to correct poor assignments 
and for the maximum utilization of skills; va- 
cancies to be filled by promotion whenever pos- 
sible; training programs to be established for 
the further development of employees; equal 
pay for equal work; counselling services to as- 
sist supervisors and employees in achieving 
satisfactory adjustment on the job; safe, pleas- 
ant, and healthful working conditions; use of 
conferences for free interchange of ideas in 
recognition of the need for coordinating the 
thinking of all levels of administration; estab- 
lishment of grievance procedures; recognition 
of rights of employees to join or refrain from 
joining unions; and publication of all policies 
aflecting personnel administration. 

The personnel officer was considered an ad- 
viser to the commanding officer and placed 
high in the organization so that he would al- 
ways know management's plans and problems. 
The personnel officer had three major func- 
tions: (1) to work out in cooperation with man- 
agement officials the personnel program of the 
station; (2) to advise and consult with operat- 
ing officials on their personnel problems; and 
(3) to advise the commanding officer on the 
status of his personnel program. In all of its 
activities to promote good personnel practices 
the personnel office concentrated its efforts on 
the supervisory force in recognition of the part 
which the supervisor must have in making the 
total personnel job effective. 

The personnel offices were organized into 
five sections—employment, including recruit- 
ment and placement; training and safety; clas- 
sification and wage administration; employee 
relations; and payroll and records. The close 
coordination of these sections was strongly em- 
phasized, and an effort was made to minimize 
specialization in order to obtain effective team- 
work for the entire office. 


‘Replaced by Civilian Personnel Regulation No. 2 of 
November, 1945. 


Recruitment and Placement 


es problems were typical of war- 
time. Labor was scarce, and a number of 
recruiting drives were initiated in cooperation 
with the Civil Service Commission. It was dif- 
ficult to secure skilled applicants and the prob- 
lem was to obtain applicants who could be de- 
veloped and trained for specific jobs. This 
placed a heavy load on training and placement 
officers. 

It was considered that the line supervisor 
did the actual hiring in the sense of conferring 
employment. Placement advisers counselled 
and assisted operating officials by preliminary 
screening and referral of the best qualified 
people, arranging for reassignment of employ- 
ees who were not developing properly, and 
suggesting methods of using abilities of em- 
ployees to better advantage. The placement 
advisers made regular visits to supervisors to 
discuss the filling of vacancies, the require- 
ments of jobs, the questions to ask applicants 
during the interviews, and the evaluation of 
present employees. Followups on initial place- 
ments were made at the end of thirty days to 
determine the fitness of the new employee for 
the job. 

For the in-service placement job, skills in- 
ventories were maintained and the perform- 
ance of employees was constantly discussed 
with supervisors and recorded in order to single 
out the best people for the open jobs and to 
chart the progress of the individual employee. 

Special problems in placement were raised 
by the need to dilute jobs in order to train 
new employees for specific skills in a short 
time; the large number of women employed 
(about 40 per cent), most of whom had never 
done industrial work; and the large number 
of unskilled recruits who had to be placed in 
anticipation of acquiring the training to per- 
form skilled work. 


Training and Safety 

F \ greeny are 80,000 people were in train- 

ing every month during the war period, 
most of them in industrial work. Private and 
commercial school facilities were used, as well 
as complete machine training schools at the 
stations. There was training for mechanics, 
clerks, chauffeurs, technicians, engineers, store- 
keepers, and so forth in every stage of devel- 
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opment. The great majority of aircraft me- 
chanics, for example, were recruited from the 
ranks of the unskilled and trained to perform 
skilled work. Programs included skills train- 
ing, both pre-service and post-assignment, to 
enable workers to learn a skill or to become 
more skilled. Upgrade training courses were 
common. Clerical training was given for all 
types of clerical and storekeeping work. 

Whenever practicable on-the-job training 
was given workers while at their productive 
work stations. Jobs were broken down into in- 
dividual operations and steps, and the prog- 
ress of trainees on each step was watched 
closely and charted. On-the-job training was 
given to new workers, to workers whose jobs 
or whose duties on the same job had changed, 
and to the workers who showed weaknesses in 
the performance of any operation. On-the-job 
training was the responsibility of the operat- 
ing officials, supplemented by staff assistance 
from the personnel office. Where the load was 
light, the supervisors did the entire job; but 
when the load became heavy, experienced 
workers or special instructors were assigned. 

Extensive courses in supervisory training 
were given, including basic job relations, job 
methods, and job instructor programs. An at- 
tempt was made to follow through on these 
programs in order to insure that their princi- 
ples were put into practice. Regular training 
conferences for supervisors and operating 
heads were held, covering the principles of su- 
pervision, management and personnel prac- 
tices, work improvement, and organization 
methods. 

Industrial safety was an integral part of 
every station’s production problem. Extensive 
safety training programs were carried out, 
and safety engineers and inspectors were con- 
stantly working to improve safety devices and 
to eliminate unsafe working conditions. 


Classification and Wage Administration 


fee problems of the War Department in 
classification differed somewhat from those 
of other federal agencies in that over half the 
jobs were of a skilled and semiskilled trades 
and labor nature, the so-called ungraded jobs, 
and were not subject to the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended. The two groups differed 
in one major respect, that of salaries. Salaries 


for graded positions covered by the Classifica. 
tion Act were fixed according to grade level, 
and the salaries were uniform throughout the 
country. Ungraded positions were not covered 
by an act of Congress, and the rates of pay 
were set by the War Department on the basis of 
local prevailing rates of pay. 

In other respects the classification staffs ana. 
lyzed the two groups of jobs, graded and up. 
graded, according to similar techniques. Ana. 
lysts prepared position descriptions, often 
based on rough descriptions prepared by the 
supervisors. Investigations were made of most 
positions to get complete facts, and no poii- 
tion could be filled by promotion or original 
appointment until it had been officially clasi- 
fied. Organization charts, functional state. 
ments, position description files, and position 
control cards were maintained as aids in the 
classifying process. 

Supervisors had access to the standards 
available to the station analysts and were ex. 
pected to participate actively in the classifica. 
tion program. The station analysts, in addi- 
tion to final classification of positions, were 
also responsible for securing a full understand- 
ing of classification on the part of supervisors 
—its purposes and objectives, knowledge of 
job content of subordinate positions, ability 
to recognize job changes, and the requesting 
of personnel actions calculated to assure equit- 
able pay structures. 

The program for ungraded wages was a 
pioneer effort in the federal service and was 
one of the best examples of wartime advance- 
ments in personnel administration. Prior to 
1942 the War Department had no systematic, 
uniform plan for the setting of wages or classi- 
fication of positions in the skilled trades, 
helper, and laborer designations. In October, 
1942, under delegation of authority by the 
War Labor Board, the wage administration 
section of the Army Service Forces undertook 
the establishment of a complete wage system. 

Locality wage boards were set up to survey 
prevailing wages in given areas. The boards, 
manned by representatives from War Depart: 
ment stations in the area, were fact-finding 
bodies; and the wage data were submitted to 
the wage administration section for analysis 
and final setting of rates of pay. The jobs sur- 
veyed were approximately forty key jobs s¢ 
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lected by the wage section. In the setting of 
wage scales all other jobs were compared to 
these key jobs on the basis of the factors of ex- 
perience and training required, application 
required, responsibility involved, physical de- 
mands of the work, and working conditions. 
The wage data for the forty key jobs were 
lotted on a scatter diagram, the ordinate of 
which showed the cents per hour and the ab- 
scissa the number of “difficulty” points as- 
signed to the jobs. A line of best fit was then 
determined by the method of least squares, 
and from this line was determined the cents 
per hour rate for a job of any given difficulty 
points. ; ee 

In order to guide the stations in classifying 
jobs, ladder diagrams were submitted by the 
stations for approval by the wage administra- 
tion section. The diagram was a chart with 
about thirty grades representing difficulty. A 
station ranking committee listed all jobs from 
high to low, on the basis of the five factors, 
compared them with the forty key jobs and 
then placed them in the proper grade on the 
ladder diagram. This ladder diagram, when 
approved, was a list of authorized jobs for a 
station; and the station analysts then rated 
each job according to the “standards” as rep- 
resented by the diagram. In order to establish 
new types of jobs, position descriptions were 
submitted to the wage administration section 
for inclusion on the ladder diagram. 

The two outstanding elements in the classi- 
fication and wage administration program 
were the system for ungraded wages and the 
decentralization of authority to classify posi- 
tions. Under this decentralization, command- 
ing officers were given authority to effect the 
final classification of positions, and were held 
responsible for conformance to authorized 
standards. The actual classification job was 
accomplished by analysts in the personnel of- 
fice, in the interest of eliminating delays and 
achieving more valid results. Through avail- 
ability of the knowledge and organization 
skill of the analysts, it was possible for classi- 
fication to become a real “tool” of manage- 
ment. 

Employee Relations 
fpr employee relations staff worked closely 
with the supervisory personnel to supple- 
ment, but not supersede, the job of the super- 


visor. Comprehensive orientation courses were 
held for new employees to get them started 
right and to explain the local ground rules. 
Counseling services were established to coach 
the supervisor in handling employee problems 
or to assist directly on problems beyond his 
ability to handle, such as health matters, men- 
tal adjustments, difficulties off the job, certain 
types of job complaints, and dissatisfaction 
with station policies. Counselors tried to help 
individuals to help themselves. Facts, infor- 
mation, and referrals were given to the em- 
ployee to aid him in coming to a wise deci- 
sion. Results of counseling interviews were 
kept confidential although the general infor- 
mation uncovered was turned over to manage- 
ment for correction of weaknesses or issuance 
of policy statements. 

Extensive labor shortages and acute dis- 
placements caused by the establishment of 
new stations required a varied employee serv- 
ices program. Typical activities with which 
the stations helped employees were housing, 
transportation, eating facilities, health and 
medical care, recreation, child care, commer- 
cial facilities, credit unions, and employee 
welfare associations. The employee services 
program was worthwhile and necessary. A 
great many stations were new and were lo- 
cated at some distance from community facili- 
ties, and most of the employees were new to 
the station and the community and needed 
help with outside activities and services. 

Exit interviews were held to determine the 
causes for leaving, in an effort to keep the 
turnover rate down and to correct any bad 
situation in the station. 


Rules and Regulations 


— personnel office was charged with seeing 
that there was legal compliance with all 
rules and regulations, interpreting rules for 
operating officials, and administering certain 
administrative services. These covered regula- 
tions on time and leave, overtime and base 
pay computations, withholding tax and retire- 
ment deductions, administrative increases, effi- 
ciency ratings, military furloughs, reductions 
in force, statistics and reports, preparation of 
personnel notices, and maintenance of person- 
nel records of employees. 

The personnel officer served as the key ad- 
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viser to the commanding officer on the issu- 
ance of policies and in making legal, equit- 
able, and uniform decisions on such matters 
as granting of leave, tours of duty, shift assign- 
ments, promotion policy, penalties in disci- 
plinary actions, amount of overtime to be 
worked, use of lunch rooms and shopping cen- 
ters, and rest periods. In general, it was con- 
sidered that the effect on the morale of em- 
ployees was dependent, to a large extent, on 
wise administration of the rules governing 
their status. Insurance of such “wise adminis- 
tration” was the job of the personnel officer. 


Related Personnel Functions 


Bayo of special provisions in the person- 
nel field were sponsored by the personnel 
offices, although in some cases they had no di- 
rect responsibility for their administration. 

A systematic employee grievance procedure 
was adopted providing employees with an op- 
portunity to express dissatisfaction with cir- 
cumstances or conditions surrounding their 
employment. The basic provisions were that 
the grievance procedure must be formulated 
in writing by each station; that an employee 
had the right and obligation to consult with 
his immediate supervisor concerning any 
problem; that an employee had the right to 
select a representative to present his grievance; 
that advice of the personnel office could be ob- 
tained, although its recommendations must be 
advisory; that grievances should be’ settled 
promptly by the immediate supervisor, and 
failing settlement should be given prompt 
consideration by higher levels, including the 
commanding officer; that cases going beyond 
the second supervisor must be formalized in 
writing, and all statements against individuals 
reduced to writing; that before a final deci- 
sion was made, a hearing would be held be- 
fore an impartial committee which would 
make findings of fact and recommendations to 
the commanding officer; and that employees 
would be permitted time off without pay to 
present grievances. 

An employee suggestion program was estab- 
lished, with review committees on the stations. 
Employees were encouraged to think about 
their jobs and submit suggestions for improve- 
ments. A great deal of publicity was given and 
awards were made for suggestions dealing 


with health, safety, or welfare, with changes in 
forms or administrative procedures, and with 
changes in production methods resulting in , 
measurable saving of money or increased pro. 
duction. For welfare and administrative sug. 
gestions awards of from $5 to $250 were given: 
for suggestions which could be measured jp 
terms of money or man-hours saved, the award 
was set on a percentage basis on a sliding scale 
so that, for example, a saving of $100,000 
would bring an award of $725. Awards under 
$250 were approved locally, but a number of 
awards in excess of that amount were approved 
by the War Department Board in Washington. 
In the first year of operation, June 1943-June 
1944, 109,011 suggestions were submitted, 
9,884 adopted, a total of $230,714 awarded to 
employees, and an estimated yearly saving 
made of $22,242,197. Three awards of $1,000 
each were given for suggestions which were 
adopted throughout the department as stand. 
ard procedures. 

In addition to provisions for within-grade 
salary increases for superior accomplishment 
and exceptionally meritorious service, the de- 
partment developed emblems for civilians. 
The basic emblem was awarded to civilians 
with six months’ service; the meritorious em- 
blem, for ten years of faithful and satisfactory 
service or for meritorious service regardless of 
time served; and the exceptionally meritori- 
ous emblem for service within and beyond the 
call of duty. 

In order to handle disciplinary actions prop- 
erly and uniformly a special pamphlet entitled 
Commonsense in Disciplinary Actions was 
published for use by supervisors. This placed 
the whole field of penalties on a public basis 
and provided for more equitable treatment. 
Causes and permissible penalties, as well as 
the best methods of administering penalties, 
were listed in the pamphlet. 

Employee-management councils were estab- 
lished at a number of stations, providing for 
free interchange of information between em- 
ployees and management. Elected representa 
tives of employees below the supervisory level 
ret regularly with the commanding officers to 
discuss and get management’s reaction to any 
type of problem in personnel, production, 
safety, management practices, and so forth. 
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Summary and Evaluation 


ne principal obstacles the War Department 
T had to overcome in establishing an effec- 
tive civilian personnel program were: 


1. The absence of any basic program that 
could be expanded for wartime operations. 
The department, in effect, started from 
scratch in setting up its program. 

2. Resistance to changing the personnel 
program for civilian employees. Years of in- 
ertia in the civilian personnel field had so in- 
fluenced older employees and military officers 
that they could see no necessity for, and in 
many cases actively opposed, the establish- 
ment of any new concepts or procedures in 
the employment of civilians. 

3. Confusion and complication in military- 
civilian relationships. Mutual lack of under- 
standing of differences in and of difference be- 
tween military and civilian personnel princi- 
ples caused many delays in the development 
of civilian personnel management. 

4. A tremendous rate of expansion. Civil- 
ian employees of the department grew from 
96,500 in June, 1939, to 1,375,000 in June, 


3. 
5. A depleted labor market. 


There are a number of factors to the credit 
of the department in meeting this challenge, 
the principal ones of which are listed below: 


1. The department took immediate action. 
Decentralization to field offices occurred in 
January, 1941; complete personnel authority 
was delegated in September, 1942; a program 
for wage administration was initiated in the 
fall of 1942; publication of complete regula- 
tions, guides, pamphlets, manuals, and stand- 
ards began in October, 1942; a formal inspec- 
tion program was instituted in October, 1943; 
and beginning in 1941 a number of civilians 
prominent in the industrial personnel field 
were called to the department as consultants 
or regular employees. 

2. The council on civilian personnel was 
an extremely effective device for the joint con- 
sideration by line and staff agencies of all ma- 
jor policies affecting civilian personnel. 

3. Through coordination of the efforts of 
the personnel officials in the Secretary's office 
and the Forces, a dynamic and progressive 


concept of personnel administration as a top 
management responsibility was promoted and 
adopted. 

4. The decision to decentralize and delegate 
complete personnel authority to the operat- 
ing stations proved to be the best possible an- 
swer to the problems of size, urgency, and ade- 
quacy of programs. Possessed of commensurate 
authority station commanders were well able 
to discharge effectively their responsibility for 
civilian personnel. 

5. The efforts of the Secretary's office and 
the Forces, following the decentralization or- 
der, in developing a high-pressure promo- 
tional campaign to convince field officials of 
the importance of the personnel function re- 
sulted in the remarkable record of converting 
in less than a year from a record-keeping per- 
sonnel job to a positive program with well- 
developed techniques. 

6. The promulgation of detailed, compre- 
hensive, and well-written regulations, circu- 
lars, pamphlets, manuals, and standards made 
possible correct and uniform action in all sta- 
tions. 

7. The number of forms was reduced, de- 
lays were eliminated, procedures simplified, 
and responsible officials given authority com- 
mensurate with their responsibility under the 
new program. 

8. Military-civilian differences were consid- 
erably reduced through the development of a 
progressive concept of personnel management. 

g. The personnel program developed by the 
central offices, and applied in the field sta- 
tions, was complete and comprehensive, in- 
cluding practically all recognized personnel 
functions. 

10. The inspection program marked a new 
and important trend in federal personnel 
management. The complete decentralization 
of personnel authority was definitely a pio- 
neer step in the federal service. With the decen- 
tralization it was necessary to assure the ade- 
quacy of the field programs and_ their 
compliance with all departmental require- 
ments. To answer that problem the depart- 
ment engaged in another pioneering effort by 
installing a program of complete audit and in- 
spection of the personnel function, not only to 
assure compliance but to provide for continu- 
ing improvements. 
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The Failure of a Commission 
By C. Herman Pritchett, University of Chicago 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION UNDER THE TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT OF 1920, by WILLIAM Nor- 
RIS LEONARD. Columbia University Press, 
1946. Pp. 350. $4.00. 


I 


Tr Is not so long since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was the king of Ameri- 
can regulatory agencies, a king that could do 
no wrong. After an early career as a radical 
St. George crusading against the dragons of 
Wall Street, railroad regulation came to be 
accepted and the ICC achieved middle-aged 
respectability. The Supreme Court, an early 
antagonist of the agency, now referred to it 
respectfully as an administrative tribunal “‘ap- 
pointed by law and informed by experience.” 
The commission, in fact, came to share much 
of the deference customarily accorded to 
courts. President Hoover wrote that he would 
no more think of trying to influence a deci- 
sion of the ICC than a decision of the Su- 
preme Court itself. Professor Sharfman erected 
a five volume monument to the agency. Con- 
gress exempted it from the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act of 1939 and the Walter- 
Logan bill of 1940. 

Recently, however, life with the father of 
the regulatory agencies has become more grim. 
A series of disastrous train wrecks has focused 
attention on its alleged failure to compel the 
adoption of effective safety devices and prac- 
tices by the roads. Complaints are heard that 
the commission is dominated by the mentality 
of the railroads it is paid to regulate, accord- 
ing to the law expounded by one Washington 
observer to the effect that “in our society, the 
gravitational pull exerted by huge masses of 
capital inevitably forces into their orbit the 
agencies set up to regulate them.” 

Rate practices of the ICC have been par- 


ticularly under fire. Rate-fixing through pri- 
vate associations tolerated by the commission 
has been attacked by the Department of Jus. 
tice as contrary to the antitrust laws, and by 
representatives of the southern and westem 
sections of the country as discriminating 
against their interests in favor of the indus 
trial North and East. Signs of disillusionment 
with the adequacy of ICC rate regulation have 
begun to multiply. The Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee was told during its 
1946 hearings on the Bulwinkle bill, which 
seeks to exempt railroad rate-fixing from the 
anti-trust laws, that the commission does not 
investigate the reasonableness of 1 per cent of 
the rates filed with it. This statement shocked 
Senator Wheeler, the member of that body 
most conversant with railroad problems, into 
the comment: “Then the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is not conforming to the 
law and not performing its duty.” 

And ‘the Supreme Court several times re- 
cently has reprimanded this commission, which 
practically invented the practices and proce. 
dures of Ameriean regulatory administration, 
for failure to make its findings sufficiently 
clear so that the court could know what the 
commission had decided. The more liberal 
members of the court have grown suspicious 
not only of the commission’s methods but also 
of its motives. Justice Black, dissenting in the 
1943 decision of ICC v. Inland Waterways 
Corporation, said: “The issue in this case is 
whether the farmers and shippers of the mid: 
dle west can be compelled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the railroads to 
use high priced rail instead of low priced 
barge transportation for the shipment of grain 
to the east.” 
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Il 


111M N. Leonarp, recently transporta- 
W tion officer of the office of civilian require- 
ments in the War Production Board, has pro- 
duced a careful and effective documentation 
of the commission’s failure in one of its statu- 
tory responsibilities, the administration of the 
consolidation provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. In writing a consolidation 
lan into that act, Congress was primarily 
seeking to provide a method by which the 
weak railroads of the country could be kept in 
operation through merger with stronger roads. 
There was a widespread feeling that competi- 
tion had been carried too far, and it was 
hoped that all the railroads in the country 
‘could be consolidated into from twenty to 
thirty-five strong systems. The Senate favored 
giving compulsory powers to achieve such con- 
solidation, but the act as finally adopted 
merely authorized the commission to “prepare 
and adopt a plan for the consolidation of the 
railway properties of the continental United 
States into a limited number of systems.” Car- 
riers were authorized to effect consolidations 
in accordance with the plan, and with com- 
mission approval. 

The failure of the consolidation program 
thus authorized was, of course, not wholly that 
of the ICC. There was a failure of Congress to 
think out more adequately the goals of a con- 
solidation program. There was a failure of 
railroad managements to take anything other 
than a narrow view of their interests. There 
was a failure of an entire society which re- 
fused in the glittering twenties to believe that 
it was necessary to do much planning to get 
an efficient transportation system, or anything 
else for that matter. The comparison is not 
entirely a fair one, but it is worth noting that 
a comparable railroad consolidation program 
in Great Britain succeeded, between 1921 and 
1923, in merging 120 separate railroad com- 
panies into four regional systems. Twenty-five 
years of floundering with consolidation in this 
country cannot be charged entirely to the fact 
that the mileage is twelve times as great and 
the country thirty times as large. 

Leonard finds that in its handling of this re- 
sponsibility the commission “displayed an ut- 
ter lack of statesmanship.” Dismayed at dis- 
covering that its first consolidation plan was 


not unanimously welcomed, the ICC threw in 
the sponge and asked to be relieved of the 
duty of preparing a complete plan, recom- 
mending that the carriers be permitted to 
combine as they pleased, subject only to the 
approval of the commission. At no time did 
the ICC ask for authority to compel consolida- 
tions. It took the agency at least four years 
from the time it realized that carriers were 
escaping ICC review by obtaining control of 
properties through the medium of holding 
companies before it asked Congress to give it 
power to curb the activities of these com- 
panies. Then it took four more years for Con- 
gress to act, by which time the iron horses were 
long gone from the stables. 


III 


— are some special factors which help to 
explain the poor record of the ICC in han- 
dling this particular problem. It was admit- 
tedly an overwhelmingly complex one, atti- 
tudes as to the desirability of consolidation 
were diverse, and the legislative foundation 
for action was weak. Then, too, the commis- 
sion was “packed” during this period with five 
Harding appointees named in a single year 
who were either biased or inexpert in railroad 
matters, and who brought its level of compe- 
tence down to what was probably a new low. 
They included the president of a small south- 
ern railroad, a former chief counsel for 
shippers in the intermountain rate cases, a Re- 
publican journalist, and a silk merchant and 
past president of an organization of commer- 
cial traveling men. “None of these men,” 
Leonard notes dryly, “could be expected to 
carry out forcefully a program of planned con- 
solidation or for that matter to take the strong 
action required to halt the abuses of the com- 
bination movement.” 

But the failure of the commission on this 
assignment is also chargeable to deeper causes 
which are fundamental in the organization 
and functioning of this agency. One is the 
over-judicialized pattern of action which the 
ICC adopted from the beginning and did so 
much to develop into a tradition for American 
regulatory agencies. As a kind of specialized 
court its approach to regulatory functions has 
been inherently a passive one. Its procedures 
are geared to the processing of claims or rates 
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filed with it. Its organization is not well suited 


to the more active initiating and planning’ 


role. 

Over-judicialization adds another handicap 
to that of passivity—the belief that an attitude 
approaching judicial aloofness and imparti- 
ality must be maintained. Thus the commis- 
sion was unable to participate as an agent of 
the public interest in the rough and tumble of 
the battles over terms and conditions of pro- 
posed consolidations, but was limited to an ex 
post facto role of approving or disapproving 
plans already worked out in which large sums 
of money had already been sunk and impor- 
tant commitments made. Leonard suggests 
that 


the public interest would have been better served and 
more unifications and consolidations promoted, if the 
Commission had been permitted to go outside formal 
proceedings and public records and to hold conferences 
with executives and security owners seeking by expert 
negotiations to bring about combinations of a desirable 
character (p. 281). 


IV 


gba second major reason for the commission’s 
inertness, its inability to respond to the 
challenge of such tasks as the consolidation 
responsibilities of the Act of 1920, lies in the 
failure to grapple successfully with the organi- 
zational problem presented by its over-sized 
eleven-member board. This failure is a very 
far-reaching one, but for purposes of illustra- 
‘ tion the commission’s position on the role of 
its chairman offers perhaps sufficient evidence. 
It is almost axiomatic that the successful op- 
eration of a board or commission, particularly 
a large one, demands some institutionalization 
of the leadership function best achieved 
through the delegation of special responsi- 
bilities to the chairman. Only in this way can 
responsibility be focused and initiative de- 
veloped. 

But the ICC has continuously and on the 
whole successfully fought the institution of a 
strong chairman. It is true that the commis- 
sion began its life under the effective chair- 
manship of Judge Cooley, and from 1887 to 
1910 followed the practice of retaining its 
chairman for the entire term of his service as 
a commissioner. Experience with the last of 
the three chairmen who served during this pe- 
riod appears to have been unsatisfactory, how- 


ever, and after 1910 the chairmanship was ro. 
tated annually among the members in the 
order of their seniority. Professor Sharfman 
attempts to find a silver lining in this arrange. 
ment by arguing that it gave “an opportunity 
to each commissioner to acquaint himself with 
the business of the Commission in its more 
general aspects.” The plan can no doubt be 
recommended as a method of in-service traip. 
ing, but it operates at the great cost of pre. 
venting the chairmanship from developing 
any special authority, any force which might 
drive the commission along, any dynamics of 
leadership. 

James M. Landis has criticized the weak. 
chairman, annual-rotation policy on regula. 
tory commissions in these telling words: 


The real danger . . . from the independent Commis. 
sion lies in the possibility of inaction on the part of its 
members. Inertness may flow from the quality of the 
personnel of a Commission, but more frequently it 
flows from the lack of centralization of responsibility 
in the Commission itself. The practice adopted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of annually rotating 
its chairman, a practice followed by the Federal Trade 
Commission, means that the chairman is little more 
than the presiding officer at the meetings of the Con- 
mission. No particular responsibility attaches to that 
position and consequently no policy emanates from it. 
. . . In the absence of a permanent chairman, the in- 
ternal organization of the agency tends to arrange itself 
so as to have no directing officer, so that though the 
agency is a repository of executive power, it actually 
has no executive. A change to the practice of a perma. 
nent chairman would do much to focus public respon- 
sibility... 2 

The late Joseph B. Eastman, during his 
tenure as federal coordinator of transporta- 
tion, came to a similar conclusion, and as part 
of the reorganization of the commission which 
he recommended to Congress suggested a 
strong chairman who would be relieved from 
the routine duties of other commissioners and 
charged with promoting the expeditious and 
efficient conduct of the agency’s business and 
the improvement of its procedures. The com- 
mission, however, officially opposed the plan, 
contending that the early ICC experience with 
the permanent chairmanship idea had shown 
it to have serious drawbacks, and adding that 
the commission did not regard the “proposal 
for centralization of administrative powers in 


* The Administrative Process (Yale University Press, 
1938), pp. 116-17. 
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a single commissioner as a sound or desirable 
policy.” 

While Eastman thus appeared to have met 
complete defeat, by 1939 the agency was ready 
to compromise by adopting a three-year term 
of service for the chairman, which was pic- 
tured as a device making for “greater efficiency, 
while avoiding the disadvantages of an indefi- 
nite or continuing period of service.” The 
change was implemented by gathering up ad- 
ministrative duties which previously had been 
scattered around the commission and concen- 
trating them in one of the agency's five divi- 
sions, which the chairman was to head. East- 
man himself was elected to the first three-year 
term, and he proceeded to use his new powers, 
as would be expected, effectively but judi- 
ciously and with due regard for the traditions 
of the commission. Evidence of his ability can 
be seen, for example, in the appropriations 
hearings for the fiscal years 1941 to 1943. 
While he was accompanied on each of these 
occasions by at least one other commissioner, 
he had complete charge of the presentation of 
the commission’s case, and was able to make 
an extremely effective impression by his com- 
mand of the situation. 

It would have been interesting to see 
whether, at the expiration of Eastman’s three- 
year term in 1942, the commission would have 
been misguided enough to scrap the exeeutive 
abilities and the valuable experience Eastman 


had gained as chairman by choosing some 
other member for the succeeding three-year 
term. In fact, of course, the commission was 
given no chance to make this choice, for with 
the establishment of the Office of Defense 
Transportation in late 1941 Eastman was ap- 
pointed as its director. While he retained his 
membership on the commission, he went on 
inactive status and resigned the chairmanship. 
The commission then backslid into its tradi- 
tional policy of annual rotation of the chair- 
man’s post. 

Unless remedied the faults of over-judiciali- 
zation and ineffective internal organization will 
continue to plague the ICC and to produce 
administrative failures of the character and 
importance described in Leonard’s study. Re- 
sponsibility for inaction on internal reorgani- 
zation must rest with the commission. There 
is no indication that it has been impressed by 
the recommendations of the excellent and 
generally ignored 1944 report of the Board of 
Investigation and Research on commission or- 
ganization, recommendations which have been 
recently restated in a report to the Senate 
Small Business Committee? On the other 
hand, the ICC has a perfect alibi for continu- 
ing its over-judicialized procedures, an alibi 
which will serve as a complete excuse for years 
of frustration and inaction. That alibi answers 


to the name of the Administrative Procedure 
Act of 1946. 


The Promise of the American Corporation 


By Avery Leiserson, University of Chicago 


ConcePT OF THE CORPORATION, by PETER F. 
Drucker. The John Day Co., 1946. Pp. ix, 
297. $3.00. 

I 

pes DRUCKER spent eighteen months dur- 
ing 1943-45 as a consultant, studying the or- 

ganization and managerial policies of General 

Motors. ‘This book is his attempt to relate that 

extraordinary experience to what he believes 

are the central problems of present-day indus- 
trial society. In his own words, he is filing an 

opening statement in what he hopes will be a 

lively and fruitful debate as to the role of the 


large corporation in American life. This is no 
small task, but he brings to bear on his sub- 
ject a perceptual equipment that encompasses 
the theoretical framework of institutional eco- 
nomics, social anthropology, and political sci- 
ence. The comprehensiveness of his approach 
is exemplified by the three basic questions 


* Board of Investigation and Research, Practices and 
Procedures of Governmental Control (House Doc. No. 
678, 78th Cong., 2d sess. [1944]): Senate Special Commit- 
tee to Study Problems of American Small Business, 
Transportation Program for Small Business (79th 
Cong., 2d sess. [1946]). 
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upon which his analysis of the large corpora- 
tion rests: 


1. What are the business corporation's rules of inter- 
nal structure, governed by its desire for survival, that 
explain its operative ideals or purposes; and what ob- 
jective criteria arise out of these rules for evaluating its 
effective performance as an autonomous institution? 


2. Does the corporation strengthen the allegiance of 
its own members as citizens to society by furthering in 
their own lives the realization of society's basic beliefs 
and promises? 


3. How well does the corporation serve the interests 
of society in survival and stability at the same time it 
promotes its own; or, to what extent does its functional 
efficiency in achieving its own autonomous purposes 
conflict with the basic interests of the society which 
permits it to function? 


These questions establish the political char- 
acter of the book, and Drucker is careful to 
state his own political presuppositions. The 
corporation, he says, is the representative so- 
cial institution of American life; it is the legal 
and economic organization of the large-scale, 
technically integrated production unit de- 
manded by our technology. We cannot escape 
bigness in business, so the real question is not 
whether we want it, but what we want of it, 
and we should get on with the problem of de- 
termining what organization of big business is 
best equipped to serve the needs and demands 
of society. Distinguishing between big busi- 
ness as a technological fact and the corpora- 
tion as a legal and social institution, Drucker 
observes that large-scale production organiza- 
tion is common to collectivist Russia, fascist 
Germany, socialist Britain, and capitalist 
United States, but that the distinctive feature 
of American capitalism is the genuine degree 
of legal autonomy and freedom to achieve its 
economic goals within a broad frame of govern- 
mental regulation that is denoted by our “con- 
cept of the corporation.” Understand and ac- 
cept the corporation, Drucker urges, not only 
because in legal and economic actuality it is 
now identical with the meaning of private 
property in a free enterprise system, but be- 
cause nothing short of total catastrophe will 
make the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people give up their belief that the free en- 
terprise system more than any other enables 
them to realize the economic goals of a demo- 
cratic society. Attempts to organize our eco- 
nomic and social system on any other basis will 


“introduce into American society a tension be. 
tween political belief and social reality, be. 
tween the will of the people and their actions, 
which would compromise our national unity 
and paralyze our political and economic facyi. 
ties” (p. 1). In this view intelligent social plan. 
ning should seek so to organize society “tha 
there is no temptation to enact, in the name of 
social stability or social beliefs, measures which 
are inimical to the survival and stability of jts 
representative social institution” (p. 17). 

I have not taken these quotations out of the 
context of the author's provocative pros 
solely in order to show that here is a conserva. 
tive intelligence of Burke-ian proportions; or 
simply to draw attention to the elasticity of a 
concept of free enterprise that includes practi. 
cally the entire arsenal of American govern: 
mental policies toward business; or even to 
suggest that the well-known favorable re. 
sponse of American opinion to the symbol 
“free enterprise” may not be so favorably asso- 
ciated with “corporation” or “monopoly.” 
(Did not the president of one of our soap com. 
panies recently warn American industrial 
leaders “to stop making noises like a corpora- 
tion?”’) It is important to have Drucker’s posi- 
tion stated clearly, because he is sincerely 
attempting to establish an ideological frame. 
work of which we have not seen the last—one 
which assumes that the American corporation 
at last really visualizes its representative posi- 
tion and its responsibilities to other social and 
economic groups, and is prepared to act ac- 
cordingly. 

But the political corollary of this position is 
that unless legislative policy-makers act upon 
this assumption they will set forces in motion 
that will undermine the social harmony upon 
which our national power and prosperity de- 
pend. Furthermore, they will accelerate the 
trend toward bureaucratic collectivism im- 
plicit in the simple proposition that govern- 
ment should undertake direct responsibility 
for achieving full employment rather than for 
creating the conditions that will permit pri- 
vate enterprise to achieve it. Here is the cen- 
tral thesis of the The Road to Serfdom in 
language that political scientists can under- 
stand; and they must face it even if they find 
it unacceptable. In the American tradition the 
corporation, no less than government, is con- 
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tinually on trial against the test of public in- 
terest and satisfaction. No matter how repre- 
sentative and socially conscious the private 
corporation has become, we shall not simply 
assume its good intentions, but shall regard 
both the private corporation and public enter- 
prise as instruments to be exposed and held 
accountable for the power they are required 
to exercise in the name of justice, freedom, 
and equality of opportunity. 


II 


vite aside from differences over basic 

evaluations, the thoughtful reader has 
much to gain from Drucker. His mind oper- 
ates on the assumption that there are no neces- 
sary conflicts in intellectual communication, 
and that the problems of social organization 
can be solved if we can obtain agreement on 
categories of thought that are sufficiently gen- 
eral to transcend personal “matter-of-fact” 
points of view conditioned by individual 
status and experience. Critical persons may 
comment that Drucker solves his troublesome 
problems by definition and logical argumenta- 
tion rather than by testing his propositions in 
the light of their efficacy in explaining data 
acceptable as evidence. But this is not meeting 
him on his own ground, because to him ideas 
are evidence and logical analysis the appro- 
priate tool of inquiry. 

The first question to which the author ad- 
dresses himself is the identification of those in- 
ternal structural rules, and their basic order- 
ing principle, that distinguish the large cor- 
poration and explain its typical motivation 
and behavior. Drucker finds these rules em- 
bodied in the General Motors policy of decen- 
tralization, the meaning of which exists in the 
organizational relationships between central 
management's control over policy and the sev- 
eral divisional managements’ responsibility 
for operations. Recognizing that no clear line 
can be drawn between policy and operations, 
he believes these relationships are perhaps 
best expressed as concurrent spheres of respon- 
sibility coordinated by common understand- 
ings as to the proper role of each. Central 
management sets the manufacturing goals and 
price ranges for the divisions; appoints and 
removes the divisional managers; undertakes 
all responsibility for obtaining capital and for 


handling labor negotiations and legal matters; 
prescribes uniform systems of accounting and 
reporting; and provides continuing research 
and staff services of a manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, statistical, or public relations 
character. Within this frame of policy, the di- 
visional managements are their own bosses, 
making 95 per cent plus of the decisions 
which determine the quality and quantity of 
General Motors products, profits, and services. 
The performance of divisional management is 
measured by two objective yardsticks wielded 
by central management: (1) production costs 
measured in terms of those factors properly 
included in the product’s “base price,” and (2) 
the proportionate share of the annual sales 
obtained by each product in the potential 
market for which it competes. 

Now this is undoubtedly a far too summary, 
oversimplified picture of the ordering prin- 
ciple of General Motor’s decentralization 
policy. Roughly, however, on the basis of this 
picture, coupled with the observations that 
(1) central management has permitted federal- 
istic variations in structure to develop among 
the scores of divisional managements, (2) that 
central management is vitally interested in 
maintaining the objectivity of the yardsticks 
measuring the efficiency of the divisional man- 
agements, and therefore deliberately and as a 
matter of policy undertakes to maintain an 
uncontrolled market, and (3) that the system 
as a whole is capable of producing a steady 
supply of managerial talent recruited by ob- 
jective performance tests rather than by bu- 
reaucratic power fights and purges, Drucker 
reaches the conclusion that “decentralization 
has been proved to be a promising approach 
which seems capable of solving the institu- 
tional problems of the large corporation” (p. 
129). 

Second, what of the adequacy of the large 
corporation’s performance as measured by its 
ability to enable its member-citizens to realize 
in their own lives and work the basic beliefs 
and promises of society? This is probably the 
crucial test of any social institution, and the 
author’s application of it shows that he is 
thoroughly aware not only of the seriousness 
of the test but of the attempts to utilize it in 
management research over the last twenty 
years from the Western Electric experiments 
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to the work of the Chicago Committee on Hu- 
man Development. Drucker defines the prom- 
ise of American life as the belief in the unique- 
ness of the individual, requiring as conditions 
for its realization (1) equality of opportuni- 
ties and (2) a socially respected status and a 
recognized function out of which the indi- 
vidual derives a sense of creative contribution 
in his work. He applies these values as criteria 
to General Motors’ experience with the hu- 
man factor in organization at the levels of the 
foreman and the factory worker. Unfortu- 
nately, this analysis is the least satisfactory 
part of the book. Perhaps this is because his con- 
clusions are negative, but I think the reason 
lies in the essentially indeterminate character 
of his conception of the corporation’s labor 
policy and the role of union organization in 
mass production industry. At any rate, Drucker 
finds that both foremen and factory workers 
lack the vital sense either of equality of oppor- 
tunities or of recognized status and function. 
He then proceeds to a description of several 
isolated experiences during the war character- 
ized by vastly improved labor relations and 
ends with some random suggestions as to how 
the “new job of labor relations” can be ap- 
proached in terms of imagination and changed 
attitudes on the part of both management and 
labor. His one definite conclusion is that col- 
lectivism (involving more centralized organi- 
zation), either as state socialism or state capi- 
talism, has no relevance to these basically po- 
litical problems. Otherwise his statements are 
largely hortatory. 

For example, “a solution of the problems of 
equal opportunities and of citizenship in in- 
dustrial society is in the interest of the large 
corporation itself” (pp. 205-206); and, “‘it is 
also necessary that the worker understand the 
management's job and its angle of vision. To- 
day that may perhaps be even more important 
than that management understand the worker. 
Otherwise labor will neither respect nor sup- 
port the managerial function; and modern in- 
dustry, which is based on organization, cannot 
work unless management is left respected and 
undisturbed in the exercise of its job” (pp. 
197-98). Such statements confirm general re- 
ports of a dangerous lack of agreement and 
understanding between the status levels in 
General Motors as to the meaning and pur- 


pose of human effort below the executive per. 
sonnel. The inference is that the same lack of 
unity characterizes society itself, since the large 
corporation is our representative institution, 
The author’s third inquiry is the extent to 
which the external conditions necessary to the 
corporation's efficiency and prosperity are jp 
harmony or in conflict with the primary re. 
quirements of social stability and prosperity, 
Briefly, Drucker’s conclusions are: (1) bigness 
is required in the interest of economic eff. 
ciency in modern industrial society, and the 
essential factor in large-scale operations, man. 
agerial organization, is not in conflict with the 
interests of society provided that organization 
is not too large for “effective decentralization’: 
(2) profit fulfills the economic functions of a 
risk premium and a yardstick for expansion 
under any system of economic organization 
(including the communist with its “planned 
prices”), so that the real questions society has 
to determine are whether it wishes to have its 
economic decisions made in terms of the im. 
personal yardstick-thermometer of the price 
system or by a governmental administrative 
organization guided primarily by political ex- 
pediencies, and whether the meaning of eco- 
nomic freedom is better expressed through the 
individual’s choices in the market plus his in- 
fluence in political organization rather than 
solely through the latter; and (3) the future of 
the free enterprise system depends upon its 
ability to solve the problem of mass cyclical 
unemployment and to maintain a constantly 
expanding economy. This must be achieved, 
under a free enterprise system, by understand- 
ing among business, labor, and government 
leaders and agreement among them on a fiscal 
and tax policy which encourages larger profits 
but provides for employment-creating contin- 
gent funds (set aside from current profits) to 
be spent on a planned capital investment pro- 
gram to be accelerated in depression years. 
Corporate organization and profitability are 
not inimical to social survival and stability, 
but can be made the basis of both economic 
expansion and full-employment policy, pro 
vided there is agreement on the line of govern 
ment policy for encouraging profit-making 
and effectively guiding profits into capital 
goods expenditures that create employment. 
If we can agree on these fundamentals, 
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Drucker seems to be saying, American society 
contains within it the institutions and skills 
upon which a form of industrial federalism 
can be built that is thoroughly compatible 
with the political values and the geographical 
federalism of the Founding Fathers. 


III 


He essence of Drucker’s thought perhaps 
Te be expressed by saying that he uses 
the symbolism and logical apparatus of so- 
cial Darwinism in the attempt to persuade 
the believers in private enterprise to take over 
the slogan of full employment. While explic- 
itly rejecting Herbert Spencer, he adopts the 
essential Spencerian ideas: social harmony 
based upon business autonomy as the primary 
objective of public policy; the two spheres of 
economics as the automatic regulator of im- 
personal competitive forces in the market, 
while politics is centralized bureaucratic col- 
lectivism animated by personal ambition and 
political expediency; the proper role of gov- 
ernment to establish and protect the limits 
within which free enterprise and the market 
can operate without political interference. 
But the test comes in his program of govern- 
ment action, and Drucker’s brilliant effort to 
unite (1) the disbelievers (the users of the 
ideology of free competition for their own 
purposes), (2) the true believers, and (3) the 
unbelievers (or unconvinced), through the 
dialectic of transposing a belief in govern- 
mentally uncontrolled competition into a gov- 
ernmentally guided program of full employ- 
ment, does not quite come off. This is per- 
haps best illustrated by the author's treatment 
of price policy and labor policy. 

In his treatment of price policy he argues 
that size, diversification, and centralized re- 
search enable the large corporation to pro- 
duce more efficiently and cheaply than the 
small productive unit possibly could. He cites 
Henry Ford as having shown that, under con- 
ditions of modern technology, maximum profit 
is obtained by maximum production at mini- 
mum cost. But Ford’s share of the automobile 
market fell from almost 50 per cent to about 
20 per cent in twenty years, while General Mo- 
tors’ share was rising from 25 to more than 45 
per cent. There is no evidence to indicate that 
G. M.’s central management believes that its 


success and long-range interests will be pro- 
moted by following the low-price policy long 
identified with Ford. Drucker simply neglects 
to consider the problem that arises when the 
large corporation deliberately chooses not to 
generalize the benefits of efficiency to the gen- 
eral public in the form of lower prices. So the 
true believer in competition may well be dis- 
satisfied when the program-maker fails to in- 
clude on his agenda of public policy such alter- 
natives as patent reform, breaking up large 
concentrations of financial contro] over differ- 
ent lines of enterprise, improving antitrust 
procedures, or simply urging that corporate 
management follow a low-price policy. 

Again, it must be Drucker’s conception of 
his mission and his audience that leads him, 
in his treatment of labor policy, to minimize 
the extent to which the structure of corporate 
bigness and centralized control of labor policy 
underlie the rise of mass labor organizations. 
It may have been the objective of G. M. labor 
policy to maintain equality of opportunity 
and to promote the sense of status and func- 
tion among its employees before the advent 
of the United Automobile Workers (which in 
itself was evidence that many employees did 
not think it had), but it is highly questionable 
whether such criteria have been or could be 
the primary objectives of union-management 
relations under a system of true collective bar- 
gaining, where different standards of evalu- 
ation have to be applied. On this point 
Drucker has simply not faced the political 
facts of corporate structure and union organi- 
zation frankly, and he might be charged with 
failure to state clearly the political implica- 
tions of his implied conclusion that both cor- 
poration and union have failed in their labor 
relations job. No treatment of the social per- 
formance of the large corporation is adequate 
which fails to take into account the institu- 
tional structure of employer and employee 
relations, including the mutual obligations 
accepted by the parties as to the scope and 
purpose of collective bargaining and the ma- 
chinery for contract negotiation and adminis- 
tration. Drucker has subsequently attempted 
to fill this gap in a series of three articles that 
appeared in Harper's Magazine, November, 
1946—January, 1947, under the general title 
“The Way to Industrial Peace.” It is worth 
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noting that his recommendations there of 
public-utility status for large unions in mass 
production industries, coupled with some 
kind of compulsory arbitration, do not take 
into account their effects on the efficiency of 
social performance of the large corporation, 
nor are they suggested with any confidence 
that they will promote among wage earners 
the basic beliefs and promises of society. 

The promise of the corporation, then, as re- 
ported by Mr. Drucker, consists of an invita- 
tion to have faith in the good will and judg- 
ment of its owners and managers, a broad 
recommendation for governmental regulation 
of trade unions, and a plea for a full employ- 
ment policy based upon the corporation’s 
willingness to invest its profits if encouraged 


by a proper exercise of the taxing power to 
enable it to follow a voluntary “compensa. 
tory” investment policy. Glad as we are tg 
receive his testament of faith, his program of a 
conditional offer of full employment from the 
large corporation, predicated upon a fayor. 
able treatment of corporate profits and inac. 
tion in the monopoly question, seems rather 
out of balance with the stiff suggestions {or 
regulation of unions. But the two program; 
should be considered in relation to each other. 
clearly negotiations should not be broken of. 
Perhaps agreement can be reached through 
the political process on a more balanced pro 
gram of commitments and obligations on the 
part of the large corporation, the large union, 
and big government. 


International Economic Organization 


By Alfred Fernbach, University of Virginia 


THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, by MARTIN 
Hitt. Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1946. Pp. xv, 168. $2.00. 

i pr amazing energy and speed with which 

the United Nations has been developing 
new international machinery for coping with 
common economic and social problems con- 
trast sharply with the timidity and reluctance 
encountered in this field by the League of 

Nations a quarter of a century ago. Yet the 

relative ease with which the Economic and 

Social Council and the specialized agencies of 

the United Nations are being established is in 

large measure the direct result of the growing 
appreciation of the necessity for a much 
greater degree of international cooperation 
than was achieved during the interwar years, 
and the ability to capitalize on the knowl- 
edge and experience accumulated by the 

League's specialized agencies, such as the Ec- 

onomic and Financial Organization. 

The story of the experience of the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Organization has been 
ably related by Mr. Hill. As a member of the 
Economic, Financial, and Transit Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat, Mr. Hill was directly 
associated with the work he describes. 


After sketching briefly the pre-1914 experi: 
ments in international organization and inter. 
Allied economic cooperation during World 
War I, Mr. Hill describes the creation of the 
Economic and Financial Organization of the 
League. The major portion of the book is de- 
voted to an examination of the actual work 
performed by the Organization during the 
three phases of its history: the years of recon- 
struction, recovery, and advance from 1920 to 
1929; the ten years of depression and interna- 
tional disintegration which preceded World 
War II; and the war years. 


I 


gf doarswrinarsde his study Mr. Hill sets forth 
certain basic observations and conclusions 
derived from the concrete operations of the 
Organization. It is clear that the changing 
structure of the agency and its range of func- 
tions reflected the degree to which the national 
governments were willing to accept the impli- 
cations of the increasing interdependence and 
complexity of international economic affairs. 
In turn, the activities of the Organization ad- 
vanced their awareness of this complexity. 
Some of the experiences of the Economic 
and Financial Organization so parallel those 
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of other bodies of a similar nature that the 
conclusions to be drawn from them probably 
could be widely confirmed. During the first 
half of its existence greater use was made of 
the international conference than in later 
years. Because the international conference 
usually could not be expected to work out 
agreements but only to adopt final texts of 
solutions the broad lines of which had been 
previously evolved and agreed upon among 
the major powers, great stress was placed on 
sufficient preliminary negotiation and prep- 
aration of the groundwork for the conference 
at the committee level or through the Secre- 
tariat. 

The responsibility of the staff for satisfac- 
tory preparatory work emphasized the impor- 
tance of sound research and reporting. The 
whole League took justifiable pride in the 
competence and integrity of its research in the 
belief that the determination of policy must 
be based on thorough and objective study of 
the relevant facts and analysis of the issues by 
a disinterested, well-trained staff. Such re- 
search was best undertaken before the ques- 
tion under consideration reached the commit- 
tee or conference stage where the facts might 
be blurred by national representatives whose 
purpose was to produce a compromise solu- 
tion. 

Mr. Hill outlines the limitations encoun- 
tered by the Organization in employing the 
multilateral convention for general agree- 
ments. Such conventions usually had to be 
framed in broad terms, and those important 
provisions on which no agreement could be 
reached were subject to reservations or were 
omitted altogether. In addition, the degree of 
reform which the parties would accept was 
often measured by the conditions in the more 
backward states or by those most reluctant to 
sacrifice what they conceived to be their na- 
tional interests. The effectiveness of the inter- 
national convention was further hampered by 
the fact that enforcement by one state usually 
hinged on proper enforcement by others, and 
by the usual uncertainties of ratification. 

Therefore, as the Organization turned its 
attention more and more to major problems 
of national economic policy or to matters call- 
ing for coordination or gradual assimilation 
of national policies instead of uniform and 


6g 


generally applicable solutions, new methods 
were employed. These were, according to Mr. 
Hill, the conference limited to states especially 
concerned with a particular problem, as the 
London Wheat Conference of 1933; the draft- 
ing of model conventions, as on the issue of 
double taxation, which served as guides for 
bilateral agreements; and the drafting of 
standards of national legislation on matters 
on which states were not yet ready to accept 
formal international agreements. The Organ- 
ization enjoyed considerable success in its ap- 
plication of all these methods. 

Both the prevailing ideas about the eco- 
nomic functions which a state ought to per- 
form and the economic operations in which 
the state is actually engaged in the various 
countries tend to limit the area of intergov- 
ernmental cooperation in economic matters. 
Those tending to discourage state activity in 
economic matters often greatly limit the pos- 
sibility of arriving at international solutions 
of common economic problems. The desire of 
the United States, for example, to return rap- 
idly to private enterprise and the general dis- 
solving of wartime economic controls made it 
almost impossible in 1919 for governments to 
meet the problems of economic recovery and 
rehabilitation at the level of international co- 
operation with more than charitable measures. 

During the depression the state increasingly 
superseded the private individual trader in 
determining international trade policy, and 
there was a growing recognition that complex 
and interrelated economic and financial prob- 
lems could not be solved at the international 
level simply by a frontal attack on trade bar- 
riers. Consequently a new attitude began to 
emerge. There was a departure in a few in- 
stances from the arbitrary exercise of national 
sovereignty in economic matters. Although the 
trend toward economic nationalism in the 
depression often thwarted international eco- 
nomic cooperation, there was an increasing 
awareness of economic interdependence, the 
necessity for common solutions to basic eco- 
nomic problems, and the desirability of in- 
ternational consultation. and joint action on 
matters formerly considered purely domestic. 
This fact accounts for the broadening of the 
scope of research and operations of the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Organization. The new 
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attitude is still in process of emerging, but al- 
ready it is possible for the United Nations to 
establish international machinery for cooper- 
ating on a variety of economic matters at the 
international level which only the most fanci- 
ful dreamer would have contemplated in 1920. 

Ultimately the Organization found that the 
technical solution of many major interna- 
tional problems depended upon political fac- 
tors. If the international political situation 
provided some appearance of stability and se- 
curity, it was much easier to advance toward 
effective agreements on economic matters. 
Since the League of Nations had as its primary 
objective the maintenance of peace, its eco- 
nomic programs were also aimed at the devel- 
opment of peaceful relations because intense 
economic rivalry eventually may lead to mil- 
itarism and sap the will to cooperate. Obvi- 
ously the factor which most hampered the 
economic work of the League was the failure 
of its parallel political action. 


II 


N A great many respects the structure of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is based upon the patterns developed by 
the technical organizations of the League. Mr. 
Hill asserts that the Council in its conception 
is almost identical with the Central Commit- 
tee which in 1939 the League had decided to 
constitute. 

By that date the Economic and Financial 
Organization had developed into the largest 
of the League’s technical organizations. The 
Provisional Economic and Financial Commit- 
tee, created by the League Council in Octo- 
ber, 1920, as a result of the recommendations 
of the Brussels Financial Conference, was 
composed of the economic section and the fi- 
nancial section, each with ten members. It 
was not until 1923 that the Fourth Assembly 
established the Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee on a permanent basis. The Organiza- 
tion was gradually expanded as the range of 
its activities increased, and it was invited to 
exercise more initiative as the Council and 
Assembly of the League became convinced of 
its competence and relaxed many of their for- 
mal controls over its work. 

By 1939 the Organization consisted of the 
coordination committee, the four standing 


committees—namely, the economic committee, 
the financial committee, the fiscal committee 
and the committee of statistical experts—the 
subcommittees of the standing committees, the 
special ad hoc committees, and the Secretariat. 
The Assembly of the League discussed the 
economic and financial questions in its Sec. 
ond Committee and laid down the broad lines 
of policy and work for the technical commit. 
tees, and the Council appointed the members 
of the technical committees, received their re. 
ports, approved their proposals for future ac. 
tion where necessary, and was, in general, re. 
sponsible for supervision. 

The coordination committee, established by 
the Council in May, 1938, consisted of the 
chairman, the Council rapporteurs on eco 
nomic and financial questions, representatives 
of the economic and financial committees, the 
chairman of the two other standing comnit. 
tees, and the representative of the Communi- 
cations and Transit Organization. It was re. 
sponsible for coordinating the work of the 
committees, for allocating the tasks assigned 
to the Organization to the appropriate com- 
mittees, and for initiating proposals for sub- 
mission to the League Council or Assembly. 
The members of the standing committees were 
appointed in their personal capacities as ex- 
perts and not as representatives of their gov. 
ernments, and no country was represented by 
more than one member on each committee. 
The terms of the members were set at three 
years in order to provide for rotation, and in 
1927 a new category of members was estab- 
lished in the economic committee—the corres 
ponding members. The institution of this 
category permitted the committee to retain 
the cooperation of retiring members who av- 
tomatically became corresponding members 
and to increase the number of countries in 
direct relationship with the committee. Cor- 
responding members were later added to the 
other committees. 

Mr. Hill emphasizes the role of the Secte- 
tariat, pointing out that it “has naturally 
played a preponderant role in all the work of 
the Organization.” Much of the credit for the 
high quality of performance by the Secretariat 
should go to Sir Arthur Salter who was direc- 
tor of the Economic and Financial Section 
from 1922 to 1931, and to Mr. Alexander 
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Loveday who headed the Economic Intelli- 
gence Service and, after 1938, the entire Secre- 
tariat of the Organization. With the reorgan- 
ization of the League Secretariat in 1939, the 
staff of the Organization was expanded to in- 
clude the Communications and Transit Sec- 
tion which had been closely associated with 
the economic and financial work, and Mr. 
Loveday was made director of the unified 
Economic, Financial, and Transit Depart- 
ment. 

Much of the initiative for the work of the 
Organization stemmed from the permanent 
officials of the Secretariat. The committee 
members, who were experts engaged in han- 
dling from day to day the problems on which 
they were reporting, were well qualified to 
perform their tasks, but they usually devoted 
only a few days or weeks to the work of the 
Organization while the permanent officials, se- 
lected because of their special aptitudes, de- 
voted full time to their tasks. These officials 
collected and digested the materials on which 
the committees worked, largely guided com- 
mittee discussions, submitted drafts for the 
committee reports, maintained contacts with 
the national governments and other agencies, 
often undertook such preliminary negotia- 
tions with the governments as were required, 
and carried out the bulk of the research pro- 
gram. In the performance of these functions, 
they developed good teamwork and the high 
sense of responsibility generally characteristic 
of the whole League Secretariat. 

By 1939 several factors prompted the Coun- 
cil of the League to set in motion an investi- 
gation of the relationship of the whole tech- 
nical work of the League to its political func- 
tions. A number of the member states felt that 
the close link between the political machinery 
and the economic and social activities was be- 
coming an increasing handicap for these ac- 
tivities as the world political situation deteri- 
orated. There was also some belief that the 
Council and the Assembly were so absorbed 
with political questions that they were not 
fully suited to guide the technical work. Since 
the members of some of the committees such 
as the economic committee were mostly high 
governmental officials, they were able to assure 
a large measure of liaison with national ad- 
ministrations on interadministrative ques- 


tions. But where problems of national eco- 
nomic policy were involved, the need was 
felt for closer association with groups directly 
affected by and influential in making policy, 
such as industry, labor, agriculture, and com- 
merce. Moreover, while it was impossible to 
induce the Axis powers to cooperate in League 
activities, it was felt that a better basis of co- 
operation and participation in the technical 
work of the League might be found for other 
nonmember states, such as the United States 
and Brazil, who desired to continue to coop- 
erate in the activities of the technical bodies. 
Finally, it was hoped that with greater auton- 
omy the character of the technical work could 
be broadened and the long-range point of 
view fostered. 

The investigation was undertaken by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Council and headed 
by Mr. S. M. Bruce of Australia. The report of 
the Bruce Committee, approved by the As- 
sembly in December, 1939, provided for the 
establishment by the Assembly of a new or- 
gan, the Central Committee for Economic and 
Social questions. The committee was to con- 
sist of twenty-four government representatives 
and not more than eight coopted members 
who were to be appointed in a personal ca- 
pacity because of their special competence and 
authority. The Central Committee was to 
have taken over the main functions of the 
Council concerning the League’s economic 
and social work, and the Secretary-General 
was charged with the task of providing a sep- 
arate budget for this work. It was hoped that 
the Central Committee would achieve greater 
coordination and integration of the economic 
and social activities of the League, eliminate 
overlapping, and develop closer liaison with 
the International Labor Organization and 
similar bodies. Another function of the com- 
mittee was to provide better direction of these 
activities and to improve publicity for the 
work of the agencies in order that greater pop- 
ular understanding and mass support might be 
obtained. Finally, the establishment cf the 
Central Committee was supposed to afford 
states not members of the League with a bet- 
ter opportunity to cooperate in the direction 
and supervision of the work. Provision was 
made for the service of representatives of such 
states on the Central Committee. 
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The Central Committee was to have been 
appointed by the President of the Assembly in 
consultation with the Secretary-General. The 
government representatives were to have been 
“persons of government rank directly con- 
cerned at home with the subjects of interna- 
tional discussion,” such as ministers of com- 
merce, finance, agriculture, and public health, 
but not diplomats or ministers of foreign af- 
fairs. The coopted members were to have been 
eminent individuals of worldwide reputation 
and influence in their specialized fields. The 
report of the Bruce Committee provided for 
the adoption of the majority principle in the 
decisions of the Central Committee. 

Although political developments prevented 
the execution of this scheme, it is clear that 
the report of the Bruce Committee was very 
valuable in determining the proper relation- 
ship of the social and economic functions to 
the political functions of the United Nations. 
The Charter of the United Nations establishes 
an Economic and Social Council as one of 
the principal organs of the organization and 
gives this council a very large measure of au- 
tonomy. It is responsible directly to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and its eighteen members are 
elected for terms of three years by the Assem- 
bly. The terms overlap, six members being 
elected each year. Retiring members are eligi- 
ble for reelection. Each member of the coun- 
cil has one vote, and decisions are made by a 
majority of members present and voting. 

The functions and powers of the council 
are broad. It may make or initiate studies and 
reports with respect to the whole range of 
economic and social matters, and may make 
recommendations with respect to such mat- 
ters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized 
agencies. It may prepare draft conventions on 
these matters for submission to the General 
Assembly, and it may call international con- 
ferences on matters falling within its compe- 
tence. The council is also charged with the 
function of coordinating activities of special- 
ized agencies with which it may enter into 
agreements, and it may make recommenda- 
tions to such agencies and receive reports from 
them. It may furnish information to the Se- 
curity Council and assist that body upon its 
request. It may carry out such functions as 


are assigned to it by the General Assembly, 
and, finally, it may, with the approval of the 
General Assembly, perform services at the re. 
quest of the members of the United Nation; 
and at the request of specialized agencies. The 
council has arranged to meet frequently, and 
it has set up a number of its own commmis. 
sions as authorized by Article 68 of the Char. 
ter. 

The individuals representing the eighteen 
member states of the council are generally 
persons of special competence in the work of 
the council. By the end of the third session in 
October, 1946, the council had established 
nine commissions to deal with specialized 
tasks. Among these are the economic and 
employment commission, the transit and com. 
munications commission, the statistical com. 
mission, the fiscal commission, and the popu. 
lation commission. The council elects from 
twelve to eighteen states to be represented on 
the commissions, and these states in turn non- 
inate the individuals to serve, after consulta. 
tion with the Secretary-General, and bearing 
in mind the desirability of securing balanced 
representation in the various fields covered by 
each commission. These nominations must be 
confirmed by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and it is expected that the states will nom- 
inate individuals on the basis of their special 
capacities for performing the work of the com- 
missions. 

In recognition of the importance of a well- 
balanced and expanding economy for the 
maintenance of world peace, the council has 
established under the economic and employ- 
ment commission a temporary subcommission 
on economic reconstruction of devastated 
areas, and two standing subcommissions, ont 
on employment and economic stability and 
the other on economic development. 

Already, negotiations have been completed 
between the Economic and Social Council 
and a number of specialized agencies in order 
to bring these agencies into relationship with 
the United Nations organization. The coundl 
established a committee on negotiations with 
specialized agencies to perform this function. 
By November, 1946, draft agreements had 
been signed with the International Labor 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the Provisional International Civil 
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Aviation Organization, as well as the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. — 

During its third session, the Economic and 
Social Council appointed a standing coordi- 
nation committee, consisting of the Secretary- 
General and the parallel officers of the special- 
ized agencies brought into relationship with 
the United Nations, to insure the fullest and 
most effective implementation of the agree- 
ments reached between the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. 

A committee on arrangements for consulta- 
tion with nongovernmental organizations has 
also been established, and the organizations 
which have thus far been given consultative 
status are the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the American Federation of Labor, 
the International Cooperative Alliance, and 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 

To assist the Economic and Social Council 
and its constituent parts in the performance 
of their economic activities, a Department of 
Economic Affairs has been organized within 
the Secretariat of the United Nations. Sections 
of the department are being establshed to cor- 
respond to the commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council dealing with economic 
matters. Mr. David Owen, of the United King- 
dom, is the Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of the department. We may assume that 
he will direct a staff much larger than its pred- 
ecessor in the League of Nations. A number 
of the members of the League of Nations staff 
have already been brought into the depart- 
ment where their experience will naturally 
prove most valuable. 


III 


= much progress has already been 
made in establishing the United Nations 
machinery for carrying on international eco- 
nomic and social activities, and a number of 
the agencies are already performing notable 
services, there are certain problems still to be 
adequately dealt with by the Economic and 
Social Council. How well the council can 
handle the problems of coordination and pre- 
vent duplication of activities remains to be 
seen. If the new coordination committee de- 
velops into an instrument of regular consul- 
tation with the heads of the specialized agen- 
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cies and the council’s commissions, it may be 
able to solve many of these problems. There 
is, however, the danger of too close scrutiny of 
the day-to-day activities of the specialized 
agencies. 

The wide range of very important ques- 
tions facing national governments at this 
time has made them reluctant to release com- 
petent personnel to the organs of the United 
Nations and especially to serve on the Secre- 
tariat. Without adequate personnel, as well as 
financial support, the best plan for interna- 
tional economic and social cooperation will 
produce few results. It is especially necessary 
to attract competent young people to careers 
in the secretariats and to secure broad repre- 
sentation of the various nationalities in these 
bodies. 

Much still remains to be done to gain suf- 
ficient publicity for the work of the Economic 
and Social Council. Thus far its important ac- 
tivities have been overshadowed in the press 
by the political events in the Security Council. 

In carrying on its great range of activities 
it is important that the council maintain di- 
rect and regular contact with responsible au- 
thorities of the national administrations. Early 
in the history of the League’s technical work, 
Sir Arthur Salter established the principle of 
such direct contact, bypassing, where possible, 
foreign offices. By such direct contact national 
officials may be enabled to develop a common 
body of knowledge on international economic 
and social problems, and mutual trust and 
respect for each other. In view of the multi- 
plicity of national agencies now concerned 
with international problems, there is a press- 
ing task, for which national administrations 
are responsible, of developing adequate na- 
tional machinery for the formation and co- 
ordination of national policy with respect to 
international activities. 

Finally, the relationship between interna- 
tional cooperation for the solution of com- 
mon economic and social problems and the so- 
lution of outstanding international political 
problems must be borne in mind. While fail- 
ure in the political field will again hamper the 
work in the economic and social fields, success- 
ful, close cooperation on economic and social 
matters will directly facilitate the achieve- 
ment of greater political harmony. 











News of the Society 





Harold D. Smith, president of the American Society for Public Administration in 1941, whos 
career in government included work with municipal, state, federal, and international agencies 
died suddenly of a heart attack on January 23. With his death, the country loses one of its ables 
public servants, and one who had taken a leading part in developing administration as a science 
and as a governmental career. 

Mr. Smith, who at the time of his death was acting president of the International Bank for Re. 
construction and Development, served for seven years as director of the budget. He was called 
to head the Budget Bureau when it was transferred from the Treasury Department to the Exec. 
utive Office of the President. He built it up to meet the severe demands of the national defeng 
emergency and the World War, putting new emphasis on its work in the fields of administra. 
tive management and the development of international organizations. 

Mr. Smith came to the federal service from the state of Michigan where he was budget direc. 
tor from 1937 to 1939. Earlier he had been director of the Michigan Municipal League and, in 
1933-34, president of the American Municipal Association. Before that time he had worked with 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, the League of Kansas Municipalities, and the 
Michigan Municipal League. He held a Master’s degree in public administration from the Uni- 








versity of Michigan. 


CHAPTER NEWS 
Alabama 


The Alabama Chapter met on November 
20 in Montgomery to hear Luther Gullick, di- 
rector of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion and past president of the Society, talk on 
“Dogmas of Public Administration.” About 
seventy-five members and guests attended the 
dinner and engaged in the discussion of 
emerging doctrines of administration. 


California—San Francisco Bay Area 

Leslie Lipson, director of the School of Pub- 
lic Administration and head of the political 
science department, University of New Zea- 
land, spoke before the San Francisco Bay Area 
Chapter November 15, on “Postwar Develop- 
ments ‘Down Under.’” 

For the January 8 meeting an invitation was 
extended by the San Francisco group to mem- 
bers in the Sacramento area. The speaker was 
Joseph P. Harris, professor of political science 
at the University of California, Berkeley, who 


discussed “The Reorganization of Congress,” 


emphasizing the effect of this reorganization 
in enabling Congress to cooperate with the 
Administration. 


Southern California—Los Angeles 


The Southern California Chapter was one 
of the sponsors in arranging for the Joint Con. 
ference on the Merit System in Government 
held on December 7 in Los Angeles. Members 
who helped in the arrangements and prepara 
tions and who participated in the conference 
included: John Steven, personnel commission, 
Los Angeles City Schools; William C. Jone, 
president, Whittier College; George C. $. 
Benson, Claremont College for Men; L. B. 
Travers, Los Angeles Board of Education; 
Arthur Hohmann, Los Angeles City Police De- 
partment; Harry T. Callahan, State Personnel 
Board; John Vieg, Pomona College; Peter 
Keplinger, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Clifford N. Amsden, Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission; Muriel Morse, Los An 
geles City Civil Service Commission; John F. 
Fisher, California State Personnel Board; 
Thadene Hayworth, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

On January 15 a dinner meeting was held 
at the Rosslyn Hotel for a program called 
“Review of the Governments” consisting of 
five reports on significant administrative de 
velopments in 1946 in five separate types of 
jurisdiction. Speakers at that meeting included 
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Frank Stewart, University of California at Los 
Angeles; James Nielson, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission; Will Baughman, California Tax- 
payers Association; J. M. Lowery, county audi- 
tor; Patricia Livingston, Los Angeles City 
Civil Service Commission; Paul Webb, Los 
Angeles City Board of Education. 


Connecticut 
At its December g meeting the Connecticut 
Chapter elected the following new officers for 
 president—Arthur L. Knoblauch, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut 
Vice President—John DeWitt Norton, Yale 
University 
Secretary-Treasurer—Genevieve V. Kraw- 
czyk, Connecticut Insurance Department 
Council Members—Carter W. Atkins, Pub- 
lic Expenditures Council 
Robert L. Duffy, Hartford Department of 
Finance and Budget 
Stanley H. Osborne, Connecticut Health 
Commissioner 


District of Columbia 


The Washington, D. C. Chapter held a din- 
ner meeting November 13 at which deputy 
housing expediter Joseph L. Rauh spoke on 
“The Veteran’s Emergency Housing Program.” 

On January 8 the Chapter met at dinner to 
hear Seldon Chapin, director general of for- 
eign service, Department of State, speak on 
“Reorganization of U. S. Foreign Service.” 
Mr. Chapin described the current program to 
reorganize foreign service on a sound basis, 
emphasizing the purposes and effects of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

Charles E. Johnson of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Chapter for 1947. 


Kentucky 


The role of the government attorney in re- 
lation to the government administrator was 
the subject under discussion at the November 
12 meeting of the Kentucky Chapter. Mem- 
bers of the panel included Paul Oberst, 
professor of administrative law; Gladys Kam- 
merer, assistant professor of public adminis- 
tration, both of the University of Kentucky; 
Emmett Mittlebeeler, assistant state attorney 
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general; E. E. Pfanstiel, deputy commissioner 
of highways. 
At the December 10 annual meeting, dis- 
cussion centered on budget controls and 
related problems. The panel for discussion in- 
cluded Vera Briscoe, research associate, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; Fred Benckart, Lexington 
finance director; F. L. Phillips, acting state 
budget director; and Ervin Rothenbuler, 
budget officer, U. S. Public Health Service 
Hospital. 
Chapter officers elected for 1947 are as fol- 
lows: 
President—Norman Lindquist, U. S. Public 
Health Service Hospital, Lexington 

First Vice President—Orville M. Howard, 
Kentucky commissioner of revenue, Frank- 
fort 

Second Vice President—Fred J. Benckart, 

Lexington director of finance 

Secretary-Treasurer—Vera Briscoe, research 

associate, University of Kentucky 

Chairman, Program Committee—Ashton E. 

Gorton, U. S. Public Health Service Hos- 
pital 

Chairman, Membership Committee—Wil- 

liam L. Smith, Kentucky director of per- 
sonnel 


Minnesota 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Chapter was held December 16. Walter Finke, 
executive vice president of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association, spoke on 
“Some Lessons in Administration from War 
Time Operation,” drawing mainly on his ex- 
periences in the Navy. Professor William An- 
derson described the new research project at 
the University on the Intergovernmental Re- 
lations of Minnesota. 

Officers elected at the December 16 meeting 
to serve for 1947 are: 

President—Harold Henderson, executive di- 
rector of the Minnesota Institute of Gov- 
ernmental Research 

Vice President—Victor Christgau, director, 
Minnesota Division of Employment Se- 
curity 

Secretary-Treasurer—Robert Stover, direc- 
tor, Minnesota Civil Service Department 

Council Members—Walter Hager, regional 
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business manager, U. S. Employment 
Service 

Nathan Harris, Minneapolis research en- 
gineer 

Eckart Wipf, branch personnel office, Vet- 
erans Administration 


New York—Capital District 


On November 14, members in the Albany- 
Schenectady area met to discuss “Employee 
Organizations in the Public Service,” consid- 
ering such issues as the right of employees to 
organize, proper channeling and handling of 
grievances, methods of negotiating with more 
than one organization, the appropriate fields 
for management-employee negotiation, and 
how management can use employee organiza- 
tions effectively to improve operations. Fred- 
erick Bullen chaired the meeting. Speakers in- 
cluded H. Eliot Kaplan, National Civil Serv- 
ice League, and Sterling D. Spero, New York 
University. 

On December 10 the Chapter met jointly 
with the local members of the American Sta- 
tistical Association for a panel discussion of 
“Local Statistics from the Viewpoint of the 
State Departments.” Members of the panel in- 
cluded Frank J. Corr, Jr., Department of Au- 
dit and Control; Morgan Strong, executive 
secretary, New York State Conference of 
Mayors; Edward F. N. Uthe, executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Towns; Wayne 
W. Soper, Department of Education; David 
M. Schneider, Department of Social Welfare; 
Sylvia Parker, Department of Correction; 
Vera R. Kilduff, Department of Commerce; 
Chester B. Pond, Department of Taxation 
and Finance. 


New York—Metropolitan Area 

At the December 17 meeting of the New 
York Metropolitan Area Chapter members 
heard speakers from the United Nations Sec- 
retariat: Mary G. Smieton, personnel director, 
on “Personnel Problems of the United Na- 
tions”; and H. C. Elvins, comptroller, on “Fis- 
cal Control in the United Nations.” 


Oregon 

The Oregon Chapter met November 21 to 
discuss “Installing a State Civil Service Pro- 
gram.” The State Civil Service Act of 1945 


provided for the establishment of a consolj. 
dated civil service system to supersede the 
four merit systems partially covering state em. 
ployees. The principal speakers at this mee. 
ing were William G. Colman, director, O 
Civil Service, and Robert Johnson of Public 
Administration Service who directed the & 
tablishment of the classification and pay plans, 
On December 20 the meeting was concerned 
with “Recent Developments in Organization 
and Methods Work” with Verne B. Lewis, 
Bonneville Power Administration, as pring 
pal speaker. 
New officers elected for 1947 are: 
President—John F. Richardson, Bonneville 
Power Administration 
Vice President—Deane Seeger, city manager, 
Eugene 
Secretary-Treasurer—Howard Ennor, Bon. 
neville Power Administration 
Directors—Verne B. Lewis, Bonneville Power 
Administration 
Pauline Maris, Bureau of Municipal Re 
search and Service 
Charles McKinley, Reed College 
Eldon Johnson, University of Oregon 
Herman Kehrli, Bureau of Municipal Re 
search and Service 


Wisconsin 


The Madison Chapter held a meeting De 
cember 13 to discuss “Legislative Organiza 
tion and Procedure—Federal and State.” Thos 
who participated in the panel were Edwin E 
Witte, department of economics, University 
of Wisconsin; Wilbur R. Voigt, secretary to 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr.; Lynton 
K. Caldwell, director of research and publia- 
tions, The Council of State Governments; and 
Gustave W. Buchen, member of the Wiscom 
sin State Senate. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES, 1947 


The following international meetings will 
be held next summer: Eighth Internation 
Management Congress, Stockholm, July 3% 
Seventh International Congress of Local 
thorities, Paris, July 7-12; International 
gress on Administrative Sciences, Berne, Jul 
22-30; International Exposition of Urbani 
and Housing, Paris, June 1-July 15. 








